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c ~« Here, you ‘darned: little liar!” she yelled, banging him“ over’ the head with her “umbrella, 
Just“ then .the monkey, who had taken a great fancy to Tommy, leaped. upon’ 
his shoulders, and from there to the old woman's head.’ 
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No. 26. HOW PO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT Fully 
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YOUNG BOUNCE IN BUSINESS; 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 31, 1900. 


Price 5 Cents. 


OR, 


Getting to Work for Fair. 


By PHeTER PAD: 


CHAPTER I. 


Tommy Bounce was a New York boy and a joker, a worker 
of snaps, a player of practical jokes, a putter up of jobs, an all: | 
around jolly young fellow and just the kind of a boy to travel | 
- with. 

Ever since he was a little kid in kilts to the time the reader | 
now makes his acquaintance, a young man entering a business | 
life, he was forever playing jokes on the unwary, and you wil] | 
find if you read ahead that he has not forgotten nor given up 
this habit. 

He was known as the family mischief at home; he was up to | 
all sorts of tricks at school; he did not forget them when he 
was sent to the Academy at Andover, and they were part of his | 


stock in trade when his rich uncle in New York, where he had | 


gone to live, had started him out on the road as a commercial | 
drummer. 

At Andover Tommy Bounce had made the acquaintance of | 
George Dovey, just such another lively young fellow as him- 
self, and when he started out on the road he sent for Dovey, 
and the two began the trip in company. 

You may be sure that not much business was done with two 
such young jokers traveling together, and indeed they did not 


intend to do any till they got to Chicago, which was to be made 


a sort of a base of operations. | 
They arrived in Chicago at last, put up at the Tremont 
House, and proceeded to enjoy themselves before beginning 


work. 


te 


There were many opportunities to do this, both in and out of 
the hotel, and the boys made the best of them. 

There was lots of fun to be had outside, as Tommy soon 
found that the Chicago boys were as lively as are the New York 
variety, and he was by no means lonesome. 


He had plenty of fun in the hotel also, for there were plenty 
of funny people there, and just the sort to give Tommy a chance 
to put up jobs. 


Boarding at the hotel was a queer old maid, very rich ana 


| exceedingly fussy. 


Her room was on the same floor with Tommy’s, and she often 
came to his door to ask if her “James” was there. 


This James was a huge, lazy cat, which appeared to be the 
only thing in the world that she had the least affection for, and 
as James had a great habit of prowling whenever he could get 
a chance to do so, she had about so much worriment every day 
on his account. 


Sometimes he would escape to the roof of the hotel, and there 
evade the curious old maid for hours at a time, and the ser- 
vants managed to have some fun, and make some money out of 
her, as she was always ready to pay any one who would return 
her pet when caught out of her room, and to insure its being 
out, they would assist it as often as they could get a chance ta 
do so. 

And “James” was quite a sociable cat also, and would some- 
times visit the other boarders’ rooms in quest of company. 

It was one of these visits to Tommy’s room that established 


- ways scoot for our friend whenever he could get a chance. 

This brought Miss Tuck to their room quite often, and estab- 
lished a sort of acquaintanceship between them, although Tom- 
my would have given anything to have had a chance to play 
‘some trick on the fussy old creature who was a nuisance to 
everybody about the house, and only tolerated because of her 
wealth and ability to pay a good round board bill every month. 

One day she came to Tommy’s door and rapped smartly. 

“Dear Mr. Bounce!” 

“What the deuce is the matter with the old mowing machine 
now, I wonder,” said he, as he proceeded to open the door. 

“Oh, dear, dear, 
hands, 

“Are you ill, Miss Tuck? Dovey, bring that flask of brandy.” 

“No, no, Mr. Bounce, but Jimmy!” 

“Ts he sick?” 

“Oh, dear, no; I almost wish he was.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes, for then he would remain in my room.” 

“Has he gone visiting? Dovey, has ‘James’ Tuck called on 
us this afternoon?” he asked, turning soberly to his roommate. 

“T think not,” replied Dovey. 

“Oh, no, he is up on the roof, and I am so fearful that he will 
fall and kill himself.” 
“Is he subject to dizziness when traversing high altitudes?” 
“JT don’t know, but I am so much alarmed.” 


Mr. Bounce,” 


“You do not think he has any suicidal intentions, do you?” 

“TIT think a cat would be justified in committing suicide if 
obliged to live with her,” muttered Dovey to himself. 

“Oh, how should I know? But will you be so kind as to go 
up the scuttle and see if he will come to you. I cannot find 
any of the servants, and I doubt if they could persuade him to 
come down if they attempted, for James does not fancy ser- 
If you will be so kind.” 
and Tommy went up to the roof to see if he 


vants much. 

“Certainly,” 
could find the feline runaway. 

There he found him, sure enough, in company with another, 
and evidently much interested in the stories that each was tell- 
ing; at all events they paid no attention to Tommy’s call until 
he threw an empty bottle at them. 

He finally secured James and sent him kiting down stairs as 
though nineteen bulldogs had been after him. But that fond 
and anxious mistress caught him in her arms and soothed his 
fears and coaxed the swelling out of his tail. 

“Oh, Mr. Bounce, your kindness I never shall forget. You 
shall be rewarded for your devotion to my pet,” said she. 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Tuck; but if I were you I would in- 
sist upon having that scuttle shut that leads to the roof. I 
could see that Jimmy was quite nervous at being up so high, 
for he was just on the point of getting dizzy and falling down 
to the pavement when I arrived.” 

“What an escape! Yes, if the landlord don’t keep it shut, I 
will move.” 

Tommy only wished that he could prevent the landlord from 
shutting it somehow, but after congratulating her determina- 
tion, he returned to his own room. 

“T’ll make that cat and that old maid sick if they don’t keep 
away from me,” said he. 

“J don’t wonder the cat wants to get away from her, for it 


she exclaimed, wringing her 


that Tommy had seen on the “ears 

They marched in with an air that seemed to say: “Now th 
step right in here to the apartment of my friends, and let 
have this little dispute of ours out.” © 


in two cats than can be squeezed out ina ae 
“That’s so; come here, Jimmy.” 


Andover?” 
“Yes, yes. 


thing there.” 


him. ~ 


Tommy lost no time in making friends with the strenbern ty 


and in a short time he had apparently settled all difference be- 
tween them, and got them on alah terms with each other. 


every moment to hear Miss Tuck rapping at his door in quest : on 


of James, he at once ide tea to business. 


Jimmy’s hind leg securely, and then passing the other end to | he 
Dovey, who held the strange cat in his lap, he proceeded to 

fasten it to the animal’s hind leg in the same way as he had : 
done with “James” Tuck, and the suspicions of neither telina ie 


was aroused. 


“Now. then, we will let them spin through the hallway and “a 


see some fun,” said Tommy. 
They carried them carefully to the door and gave them a 


shove and a “scat” in opposite directions; but the rubber band a 


brought them suddenly together again with a whack. 


In an instant they clenched, and the way the fur did fly as ‘ 
the two cats rolled over and over was a caution; and such a 


yawling never startled innocent people before. 


First one door and then another.was opened, and anxious ; 


faces shoved out, and then everybody with courage enough 
shouted “scat!” 
rest. 


Then the cats started to run away from each other, but of : 2 


And the fun we used to have with almost tg 


Of course Tommy and Dovey shouted with the 


course the rubber band brought them back together again as | 


before. 


This time they were too much frightened to fight, for every-— 


body was yelling, to say nothing of the bewilderment that the 


string caused them, so they both ran together down the hallas 


though the very devil possessed them. 


Pe 
But they did not go more than a rod or so before they again _ 


got mad and stopped for another rough and tumble. 
It was such high old fun, and Tommy and Dovey enjoyed it, 
you bet. 


By this time Miss Tuck heard the noise, and instantly recog- ae 


~~ 
ay" 
* 


nizing the voice of her James, she dashed out of her room as a 
mother might for the rescue of her child. 
“Scat!” shouted a dozen voices. | 
“Pur—mew—spit—spit—way?” sang the contending cats. 
“Jimmy, Jimmy, Jamesy, come here!” called Miss Tuck, par 
thetically. (ae ae 
But James had other business to attend to phan then, an 


REE re Coty Aes ging ‘hu i teiiaaies eS ies : 


led he did not hear her. His back and blood were up, 
was having a regular treat—more fun, in fact, than he 


Again the guests of the hotel shouted “scat!”’ and several of 
em threw old boots at the contestants. The servants came 


~ “Shoot him!” yelled somebody. 
‘Help! help! Will nobody rescue him?” 
be wil ait kill him?” asked a man who had been roused 


* this way and that, she at length caught her James and lifted | 


ber This was all well enough for “James,” but how was it for the 
cat? ) | 
ee When she lifted her cat, she of course drew up the other one) 
* by its legs, and then there was another howl and the rapid 
ce working of a set of claws. 

9 Catching her dress with its claws, the cat was on top of her, 

? into her hair, and clawing all over nee in less time than you 
_ could say ‘“‘scat.” 

‘Then they both fought and scratched in the eouae way, and 
screaming bloody murder, she threw them both down, losing 
‘ " her back hair by the operation, as the strange cat had one claw 
- in it and James had another. 


This put her out of the fight. 
though fearful of her scalp’s going next, while a wild cheer 
went up and the cats ran down stairs, tumbling bumpety-bump 

| part of the way, and taking turns at pulling each other the rest 
of the way until they came to the landing below, chased by a 
shower of missiles and a chorus of infuriated yells. 

What the dickens it all meant nobody appeared to know, but 
everybody seemed to think that boots, brushes, bottles, and 
cakes of soap was good for them, and they donated them in 
showers. 

A chambermaid went for them with a sweeping machine. 

“Scat, ye bastes!” said she, when she saw them start to run 
4° away and then to ail appearance jump at each other, tail first. 
She got frightened and ran away. 

“Howly mother, did yees moind that?” she asked Tommy, 
who stood near watching the fun. 

“What?” 

f. “Why, sure, they did be buckin’ at each odder tail-fust.” 


She ran to her room as 


“Well, that’s the way some cats fight,” replied Tommy. 
ie it? 
“Qh, yes. When one end gets tired they turn around and 


- kick each other.” 
| _ “Blessed Moses!” exclaimed the girl, evidently believing 
svery word. “Faith, I think they are divils.” , 
i \ “T guess they are devilish mad,” said Tommy. 
1 h 2 cats: were still fighting and pulling each other’s hair. 
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a bowl of water over them. 

Then they started again to run in different directions, put. 
were of course suddenly pulled together again by the elastic. 

The spectators began to see by this time what it was that: 
made the felines stick together so lovingly, and understanding. 
then that a joke had been played by some one, they set up a. 
laugh that drowned the noise of the fight. 

Miss Tuck had by this time repaired the displacement of her 
back hair, and again she flew to the rescue. But the cats had 
become so thoroughly frightened by this time that they could 
not be approached, and when she attempted to corner them, 
with the assistance of the chambermaid, they ran under her 
clothes. frightening her so that she threw up her feet and 
turned almost a backward flip-flap in her anxiety to get away. 

Once more free, they started and ran upstairs like a streak 
of wet cat fur, stopping once or twice to comb each other’s hair, 
just to show their friendliness. 

“Will somebody capture my James?” moaned Miss Tuck, 


_ecovering herself and struggling to her perpendicular. 


But no one appeared to be anxious to have anything to do: 
| with the matter, although a rush was made upstairs after them, 
to see the fun most likely. 

“Ten dollars to the one who rescues my poor James,” said she,, 
appealing to the servants. 

“Oh. let ’em have it out,” said a man, and Miss Tuck almost. 
withered him with a look. 

Three chambermaids and a porter came to separate the cats, 
and a lively time they had in doing it, for they got badly 
scratched, and the cats badly pounded. 

But at length the elastic was cut, and, while the stranger 
was allowed to scoot for the roof, James was taken tenderly 
down to the rooms of his mistress, who followed behind, wring- 
ing her hands and addressing the tenderest words of consola- 
tion to her pet. 

James went into the fight with a whole skin and a glossy 
coat, but he came out of it with about half his fur, and barely 
skin enough to grow that upon comfortably. One eye was, 
closed for repairs, and being wet, looked ten times worse, so it. 
is hardly to be wondered at that Miss Tuck was nearly broken-- 
hearted, and at once sent for a doctor. 

It was a good hour before that hotel got quieted down, the 
affair had created so much sport and excitement. The joke 
was told and explained; but who played it? that was the ques- 
tion. But, as usual, our friend, Tommy Bounce, was never sus- 


had done it. 


twelve o’clock, perfectly satisfied with the fun they had en- 
joyed during the day, and quite ready to go to bed.- About day- 
light they were awakened by an old fellow who roomed next to: 
them, coming home, noisy and full of fight or fun, as the case 


might be. 
He tried for a long time to worry his key into the lock on 
Tommy’s door. 


“Wassermatter wiz it, anyhow? Guess my key’s swelled since: 


morning,” he muttered. 


Tommy opened the door, and the man turned and stared at. 


him. 
' “Do you wish to swap rooms, sir?” he asked at length. 


first one on top and then the other, and finally somebody aan 


pected, although the barkeeper had made up his mind that he 


That night they went to the theatre, and returned about. 


$e 


_“Swas—thunner! who be you, anyhow?” 

van “The next door is the one you pay to fondle,” said Tommy, 
pointing toward it. 

“Who do you take me for—hic? 
whass?” 

“J give it up. Good morning,” said he, shutting his door. 

“Wunner who zat was, anyhow, woman or man? Guess I 
mus’ been drinking,” he mused as he staggered toward his own 
door. 

With considerable trouble, and after trying every key on his 
ring, from the watch key up to the largest, he at last managed 
to get his door unlocked, and to get inside of it. 

Nothing was heard of him that night, only his bully old 
snore. for he was playing on the bugle loudly. 

The next morning Tommy was up quite early, 
passing the door of the drunken man he saw that it was stand- 
ing open, and the convivial cuss of the night before lay on the 
floor, with his clothes on, and his hat completely flattened down 
‘beneath his head. 

“He is not dead, is he?” asked Dovey. 

“Yes, dead drunk. But I say, pard, we will have some fun 
with him. 

*“How ?” 

: “Come with me.” 

ae . They walked out together, as they usually did before break- 
; fast. Going to the house of a physician near by, he rang the 
bell violently three or four times, while Dovey walked slowly 


S’pose I donno whasser 


and, on 


a , along up the street. 
Uy Presently the doctor came down to the door only partially 
dressed. 

“Quick, doctor! 


1? : ‘ 


‘What? Where?” demanded the doctor. 
“Tremont House.” 
“What?” 


“Man taken poison. Get your stomach pump, and go as 
quickly as possible. Here’s the number of the room on this 
card, The man has been on a drunk, and has taken laudanum, 
eae or some other poison. But, doctor, for heaven’s sake don’t 
18 Rie alarm the boarders or any.body in the hotel, for the man is well 
: kpown, and it would hurt his feelings very much to have it 
become known. Understand?” 

“Oh, yes, often have such cases as this, it’s the way some 
people have of finishing up a drunk. I’ll just take my pump 
cand bail him out so quickly that he won’t know it.” 


“Do so. doctor, and at once,” said Tommy, turning away to 
join his friend. 
| They tock a short cut back to the hotel, and were soon 
secreted within their own room, and ready to listen to what 
should take place. 
But they did not have to wait long before they heard a quick, 


nervous step approaching. 

They listened, and heard somebody enter the room, and close 
the door and lock it on the inside. > 
It was the stomach-pump man, and he was following instruc- 
tions about keeping it to himself, by making sure that no one 
- could come in and learn what was going on. 
Fixing his apparatus with all speed, he stood astride of the 
prostrate victim; thrust the suction hose into his mouth, and 


| gan to, work aba for dear life. 
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de : acini: an operation of that kind would be pre y 
awaken him, and it awakened this man. ) ‘ 

His first impression was that he was in the lower re 
and that the devil was just on the point of sampling him 
would have yelled if his mouth had not been full of nozzle, 
as it was he began to struggle violently. | 

But the doctor was a ere ng man, ane finding that | 


him ua his legs, and pumping away like wigan 

The poor devil fought like a lion. 

“Be quiet, I am going to pump that poison out of you in spit 
of the devil,” said the doctor. 

Mustering all his strength, the victim at length succeded i 
wrenching himself away from that pump, and while endeavor 
ing to make a second connection the physician was thrown over 
backwards, knocking a table loaded with all kinds of trinkets. 


over, and smashing thunder out of it. a 
“Youn blasted old idiot, what the devil are you trying to do Oe 
with me?” demanded the man. a 
“I’m trying to save your life.” 
“Trying to save thunder! Get out of here or I'll pump your a : 
spine out. with your bloody machine. 2 
“No, sir, you must be saved!” said the doctor, jumping upon 
him. : 
Then followed a regular 
gouging, yelling, kicking things over, and raising Cain gen- a 
erally. But the doctor was the strongest, and being bent not ‘ 
only on saving the man’s life, but doing it in spite of him, he : 
managed to get him down on his back again, he all the while Br, 


rough and tumble, knocking, 


shouting murder at the top of his lungs. ae 
But this of course raised everybody in the house, and a po- 

liceman was summoned, and rushed upstairs, followed by ser- 

landlord, guests, and all hands, sure that a bloody 


vants, 
tragedy was being enacted. 

Just as the plucky doctor got the nozzle of his pump fairly 
crammed into his victim’s throat again, the door was burst in Bie 
and a grand rush made to the rescue. | 

The officer caught the doctor by the hair of his head, and 
pulled him over backward, while the man he was pumping out 
leaped to his feet and wanted to kill him on the spot. 

“What does all this mean?” demanded the landlord and officer 
at the same time. 

“Hang me if I know. I lay here asleep, and the first thing I 
knew this bloody old pig was sitting on top of me with that | 
blasted pump of his trying to pull me inside out,” said the man. 

“Why, officer, you know me,” said the doctor. 

“To be sure I do; but what does this mean?” 

“Mean? Why, this man has taken poison,” 

“Taken thunder. It’s a lie!” fi 

“T tell you it is not a lie, officer, and I call you to assist me 
in pumping it out of him. Quick! throw him on his back ; 
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again.” 

“No, ’ll be hanged if you do!” said he, springing to his — 
bureau and taking a revolver from one of the drawers. 

“See, he’s bound to die!” 

“No, I’m bound to live, and kill you if you don’t clear out of 


4 


here with your old suction.” 
“How is this, sa ee paket the landlord. Supiaaais 


vy: 
“Who sent you, doctor?” asked the landlord. 
“Why, a young man routed me out of bed not ten minutes 
go, told me that a man in this room had taken poison, and 
prcered me to hurry here as, speedily as possible to save his 
life, and to do so, without allowing anybody to know it, for fear 
of the scandal and publicity.” 
— _‘Who was it?” asked the officer, looking at the crowd that 
“had surged into the room. 
ia But of course nobody knew. 
a x “There must be a mistake somewhere,” replied the landlord. 
oy know Mr. Tray very well, and I don’t believe anything about 
Beit.” 
S. “I found the door of his room. open, and he was lying there 
on the floor with his clothes on, and with every appearance of 
having taken poison. I guess I know my business.” 
“Well, I came home drunk last night, and probably forgot to 
close my door or get to bed.’ 
“T think I have heard of you doing such things before, Mr. 


“JT dare say; I’m no temperance apostle.”’ 
“Doctor, somebody has evidently played a joke on you,” said 


the officer. 

3 “By thunder! I think the joke has been played on me,” said 
a Tray, savagely. 

3 A loud laugh rang through the hall, 
4 trembling guests that the supposed tragedy had turned into a 
farce. 

The doctor looked foolishly from one to the other of the 
party, and then taking up his pump and his badly-smashed 
hat, he started for the door amid a general laugh. 

: “T’d like to meet the young fellow that came for me; I’d 
peettorm an operation on him for nothing,” said the doctor, 
= _ forcing his way through the crowd out into the hall. 

aH The news of that sell flew from mouth ¢° mouth, and before 
noon was all over the city, causing the greatest merriment 


and convinced the 


is 
= ae 


everywhere. 


| and took good care not to be seen in the vicinity of that sold 
a -doctor’s residence. ; 5 
| He didn’t want any operation performed for nothing. 


CHAPTER II. 


. The reader will remember the doctor with the stomach pump, 
a -and the sport which Tommy Bounce and his companion, Dovey, 
% had at the expense of the drunken man at the hotel. 
| Well, the fun which grew out of that affair, and the laughs 
- it occasioned, were wonderful. 

Wherever the victim of the joke went he found that the story | 
had preceded him, and everybody was on a broad grin at his 


a ae 


Pee penee: 
~ And maybe he wasn’t mad;. oh, no! 


im z He: swore that he would find out who it was who played the 
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But Tommy Bounce laid very low for a few days afterwards, 


Wied 
oR Sf en on 


several that he thoitent onniniy was the culprit, ommy heeae 


to conclude that the Tremont House was getting a trifle too. 


warm for comfort. 

So, with the same sober faces that they had carried ever 
since the affair, they settled their bill, gave out that they were 
going to St. Louis, and changed quarters, going to the Palmer 
House, for two reasons;,one to keep out of harm’s way, and 
the other to enjoy a change of scene. 

But they continued to enjoy the fun, as they heard the story 
told and re-told almost everywhere, while still unknown as the 
authors of it. 3 

The conduct of the landlord, however, made Tommy very 
mad, for, apparently only to keep in with his boarder, he openly 
accused Tommy of the trick after he left the hotel, as he had 
insinuated it before, so he secretly resolved to play something 
for his benefit. 


As yet Tommy had done nothing in the way of business since ~ 


he had been in Chicago, for, to tell the truth, there was so much 
to see and be enJoyed in this gay, asienten city, that thoughts 
of business followed slow. 

He was bound to have his holiday first and let the business 
come in afterward. 

One day while he and Dovey were walking along Milwaukee 
avenue, who should they meet but the same old darkey who 
spilled the whitewash over the dandy (the reader will remem- 
ber the fun of that racket), and created such a wild sensation 
only a few days before. 

The old fellow was walking along in the same way as he was 
then, with a long brush on his shoulder, at one end of which 
was a pail of whitewash. 
said Tommy. “How you was?” _ 

Am dat’you, honey?” exclaimed the old 


“Hello, pop,” 

“Bress my stars. 
man, while a grin of delighted recognition mantled his black 
face. 

“Oh, yes. Out after a job?” 

“Yes, honey. I’se out a-lookin’. 

“Plenty of work?” 

“Plenty? 
in dis yer Chicago ter keep a yaller dorg scratching.” 
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Bress yer good heart, boss, dar amn’t work ’nough 


“Times are very dull, I know, but of course you have your 
regular customers.” 

“Yas, boss, day’re reg’lar when dey hab anything fo’ to do. 
But I’se tellin’ on ye. boss, times is mighty rumbunctious. Hea 
I’s been goin’ ’round all day, a-lookin’ an’ a-lookin’ fo’ wok, an’ 
I habn’t got so much as a hen-coop ter whitewash. Shua!” 

“That is rather rough. -Can we do anything for him, Mr. 


Shearman,” said he, turning to Dovey in a business-like way. 


“Well, Mr. Palmer, I don’t think of anything just now, unless . 


we get our sheds down on the dock whitewashed,” replied 
Dovey. 
“Wo’k mighty cheap now, boss.” 


“What do you say to having the sidewalk in front of the 


Tremont House whitewashed?” he continued, without noticing 


, the remark of the darky. 
“We ought to have it done, of course, but how can we arrange 


it?” 


“T’11 tell you, for I feel interested in this man, and wont like 


‘to help him Beng ss He can have his whitewash all Dee: 


BRAGS tes 


ut it on to-night after twelve o clock, say, 
the day is over.” 

“Yes, that could be done,” said Dovey, quietly. 

— “Well, I’ll tell you what, pop; you know where the Tremont 
- House is?” said Tommy. 

_ “Sartin’, sah.” 

“And you know the sidewalk in front of it?” 

“Shua.” 


____ “Now how much will you tax us to give that one good coat of 
_ whitewash? aA 
The old darkey threw himself into a sober calculating mood. 
“Understand, it must be done to-night, after twelve o’clock, 
' and after people are off the street, otherwise it would get 
is tracked.” 
“Yes, sah. Want de whole sidewalk whitened?” 

“Yes, to preserve it, you know.” 


after the travel of going when our friends. encountered him. But he was 
happiest darky in Chicago at all odds, and as he walked al 
he interviewed himself thus: -. 2 

“Guess der wolf hab got no business comin’ round my door, e 
Five dollars fo’ half an hour’s work! WGoshermighty! Now, 
‘know’d when I dream las’ night about cuttin’ dat watermelon 
dat I was gwine fo’ ter hab some good luck, an’ now I'll go right 
away an’ play 17-55. De 17 is fo’ de day ob de monf. an’ de 55 — 
is my age. Dem numbers shure fo’ ter win. I'll play a dollar — 
on dem two num’ers so quick dat it will make dat policy : 
dealer’s head swim,” and away he headed for the nearest policy 5 
shop, where he proceeded to play 17-55 with a flourish, and © 
while I am about it, I may as well say that he won ten dollars — 
on it in the next day’s drawing. aes 

Leaving the old darky to make preparations for fulfilling his mee 
contract at midnight, let us follow our heroes and see what 
other deviltry they are up to, for of course ey are at some- 
thing. 

After leaving the old artist in whitewash, they walked along 
for some time, and finally brought up on one of the numerous 


steamboat wharves, where the bustle and business of the city > 
really begins. 


“Oh, yes, boss. Dis here lime is a great preserve ob things in 
dis yer world.” 
; “Yes, and you must whitewash everything you and between 
fk the house and curbstone.” 
The old fellow was scratching his head and trying to get at 
if the cost of the job. 


“What do you say?” Here they found much to awaken their curiosity and amuse- 


ment, for there was all kinds and conditions of people there, 

from the millionaire to the shabbiest tramp. * ae 
mths. 

Sailors, ‘longshoremen, roustabouts, captains, clerks, ped- Bs 


wy) 
dlers, and goodness only knows who were not there. all busily . a 
engaged at something. eae 


“Well, boss, I reckon that it can be done fo’ about five 
dollars.” 


“Well, that is reasonable. Now here’s your money,” said he, 
astonishing him with a five dollar note. “Now go and get your 
whitewash mixed, and be all ready to sail down upon it at 
{ _ twelve o’clock. Understand?” 

He “Oh, sartin shua, boss,” said the delighted old coon, almost 
He ready to dance. 
: “But here is one thing I wish you to poerraend: % 
“Yas, boss.” 
“The landlord may object, but if he does, you tell him that 
_ you got your instructions from the owners, and that you want 
i none of his nonsense. Do you understand?” 

: “Oh. yes, boss.” 

“Don’t you allow anybody to stop you. We know our busi- 
ie ‘ness, and won’t allow any person to interfere or dictate to us. 
iE Now, then, are you all right?” 

“All right, boss.” bay: 

“And you won't allow any one to molest you?” 
“Boss, I’se nasty when people fools wid me, I is.” 
“Good!” 


“T's a po’r man, but I don’t low no foolin’ wid me when I’s 
-tendin’ ter business,” 


| 
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At a steamboat landing they found several passengers wait- 7 
ing for the boat to arrive, and as it was in a cool place, Tommy 
and Dovey took a seat and resolved to look on while they rested. a 

It was an animated scene, and quite unlike anything they. a 
had ever beheld, either in New York or Boston, and for that 
reason they became much interested in it. Vessels were loading . 
and unloading, elevaters were pouring streams of gelden grain ie 
into or taking it from lighters; drays were loading or unload- 
ing; business men were hurrying here and there; teamsters 
were shouting; tug boats puffing and sputtering glong like imps 
of darkness, and on all sides a scene of animation was visible. 

Sitting next to Tommy,on the seat was an old. hard-featured © 
woman, armed with a huge umbrella, and surrounded with half 
a dozen bandboxes and parcels, whose husband they had met 
just before taking a seat under the shed, and he had asked sp 
them to be directed to the nearest saloon where he could get 
a nip of the good,stuff to help kill the hour and a half that he ee: 
had got to wait before the boat arrived. eet “f 


J 


“All right. Remember then that you want to be all ready, and 

jump into it as quick as people get off the street.” 

“Sartin; an’ I’ll go an’ get Eb Jones fo’ to help me. He can 
sling witewash nigh unto as good as I ken. an’ we will do it up 
in ’bout half an hour.” | 

“That's right. The quicker the better. But be careful and do 
- not Say anything about it until you get right down to the work, 
- for the landlord might try to make 2wmnuss.” 


“Me an’ Eb’ll muss him if he comes foolin’ round whar we 
are. ‘4 


Tommy directed him correctly, strange as it may seem, not 
feeling just then like indulging in a joke or sell. er 


But he soon noticed that his wife began to get very nervous 
at her husband’s absence. Finally she turned to our hero. | 

“Where on airth do you ’spect my husband’s gone?” : 

“TI give it up, madam,” said he politely. 

“Yer what?” she asked, looking at him sharply. 

“T cannot tell, madam, I met him just outside here, and he 
asked me the way to a first-class hotel.” 

“A what?” she almost screamed. 

“A hotel, But I trust you will not follow him.” 

“What on airth do you mean, young chap?” 


Weil, well. these little domestic rises ase wil oe up in e 
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a All right, good-by,” said Tommy, as he took Dovey’s arm and 
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last yer, yer little Bapanee as. runt, what are ye arivid’ at? “An thort as how ¥an'd slip away from me ar ee fe 


“Well, you is unhappily iewcn don’t you?” out, you good-for-nothin’ old nioose you. os you sitet bac ; 
“Great corn, no! What der yer mean?” agin tu your seat, an’ when we get home I'll show you whether _ 
& ostHe asked to be directed to a hotel, and said he was going to! I’m mushy or not.” ; | ; : e 
shake that old mushy wife of his and see if he couldn’t get a “Molly Partridge, you’re a fool,” said the old man, inne ‘ 
he , girl that looked more like a lady,”’ said Tommy, looking honest. away as though to avoid her. 
__, Sneed she screamed, leaping to. her | “Tam, am |?” said she, caving his hat in with her umbrella. 


eet “I’m a fool,am I? Yes, a darned fool for marrying you!” 
“He intimated that he was tired of you, and that he was _,, if eS : 
What do you mean?” he asked, savagely, seizing her weapon. ig 


 goi i i unger and better looking» : : 
going to try his luck with a young H 8 «pian’t you just tell a young chap as how you war a-goin’ 


- woman.” : 
for to shake me?” 
“Oh, the rascal! Where is he? where is he?” she howled, 


lh fo phe * 

starting away. ; ; 
“He walked up that way.” “An’ go for a younger woman?” _ 

“Wants ter get a young woman, does he?” “No; never told anybody such a thing. I only asked a young 


- Tommy bowed, and the wrathy old woman performed a war- chap where I could get a good drink of whisky cheap, an’ he 
sent me over here.” 


dance on the wharf. 6 
“Got tired of his lawful wife, has he?” '| “Dare you come back an’ face him?” 
“Tt would seem so. Men often do that.” “Yes; face a whole army of ’em.” 
“Yes, in this pesky Chicago, gol darn the place. It sarves me) “Then come an’ du it,” said she, turning, and leading the way ~ k 
right for:’lowing him to come here.” » back to the wharf. 
“But of course you must have known that he has not lived The husband followed, straightening out his old battered hat 
happily with you.” as best he could, and wondering what in thunder it all meant. ad 
ia “T’ll happily him. I say, young chap, will you kindly look On arriving at the shed she found her boxes and bundles, but 2 
ie . arter my traps, here, while I go an’ bring him tu his senses?” the honest-looking youth who had got her on such a string was . 
‘Oh, certainly. Anything that I can do to assist a lady in nowhere to be found; but she was determined to find him, for | 
distress I am always ready to do.” her blood was up, agd she understood that she had been badly __ 
BS “All right,’ and away she straddled up the wharf in the fooled. 
ss direction her husband had taken. “Blast his starched picter; I’ll fix him!” said she, pet: off.’ 23 
ay “Now it would be healthy for us to get out of here,” said| “Oh, don’t mind it, Molly,” said her husband. 
o _ Dovey. i 3 “Don’t mind it? What! arter he has made such a fool of 
a “You bet.’” me? I guess yes. I’ll show him what it is to fool a decent 
. “Let’s git.” woman, an’ if you had_the spunk of a louse you’d come along 
They walked up the next wharf where some sailors were an’ help me find him an’ wollop him inter an inch of his life.” 
entertaining a crowd of loungers with the antics of the ship’s “Don’t go, Molly; the steamboat will be here pretty quick,” 
f monkey, a pet that had been learned all sorts of tricks, and who said he, following her. 
accompanied one of them whenever he went on shore. “Darn the steamboat! I’d sooner stay in this ’ere. wicked 
Tommy was especially taken with the animal, and bantered city another day than miss a-gettin’ in on that young rascal.” 
“ _ the sailor to buy it. But it was not for sale at any price. He followed beseechingly, but it was no use. There was 
Tommy and the monkey became good friends, however, and blood in her eye, and she fastened it on every one she met as 


he fed him with some dainties which he purchased near by, and | she started up the wharf in quest of Tommy Bounce. ri 

was enjoying the little fellow’s antics very much. She looked around for some time, and finally seeing t 
The old woman who had gone in quest of her husband hap- crowd gathered aroind the sailors, who were amusing it with 
/ pened to spy him standing in the door of the saloon after the monkey, toward it she put with a quick, angry stride. ; 
having partaken of his “nip,” and was innocently watching the She elbowed her way into the crowd, looking with angry | i 
animated scene before him. | inquiry into every face, and finally espying Tommy standing 

/ __ ‘She rushed up to him like a tigress, wildly flourishing her near the sailors, for she went for him with her umbrella. 

_ umbrella. “Here, you darned little liar!” she yelled, hanging him over ~ ; 


“So yow’re on the look out for her, be you?” said she fiercely.| the head with her umbrella. “Fool me, will ye! ye will, hey?” an 


“What's that, Molly?” he asked in surprise. and again she whacked him over the head. 

“Don’t dare to Molly me, Josiah Partridge!” she said, shaking} Just then the monkey, who had taken a great fancy to Tommy, 

i ‘her folded ‘awning in his face. leaped upon his shoulders, and from there to the old woman's — 
; “What’s the matter, I’d like to know?” head, where he played the mischief with her bonnet in less time — i 
a “Pretty doings these be for an old married rooster like you.” | than it takes to write it. 
E | “Are you crazy, Molly Partridge?” “Take it off! Take off yer dorg!” she screamed. 


“Oh, yer awful innercent, arn’t yu? Want ter get a younger; The crowd yelled again, and it required considerable strength 
woman, do you? Got tired of yer old mushy wife, have you?” | on the part of the sailor to get him away, and he brought away a 
“Great snakes, Molly, what ails you? Are you ravin’ crazy,’ the remnants of her bonnet, and a portion of her false hair 
ed. pre. £9 Be Ts eae fas vi ne | when he did so. | 
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“Molly, the boat’s 
then came up. 
“Darn the boat; I want the police.” 


for the first time. 
“This man set his dorg on me. Whar’s the: police?” 


believed that they were not long about it, either. 


good laugh over it, and returned at once to their hotel. 


toward the Tremont House to be on hand for the whitewashing. 


of the hotel. 


_ the two lime artists at once peeled themselves for the work. 


collect. 
enough to attract a crowd almost anywhere. 


Owners, who were anxious to preserve the walk. 


came out to see what it was all about, and excitement began 
to run high. - 

But before the landlord could get dressed and come out, the 
job had been completed and the artists had moved away. 

To say that the landlord was surprised would be putting it 
altogether too mildly. He was completely confounded, and an 
p _ Officer was at once dispatched to overtake the fellows who had 
° done the job. 

With but little trouble they captured and brought them back 
to the scene of the spread. 

“What the devil have you been about here?” demanded the 
landlord. | 

“Been a-whartwashin’ sah,” replied the contractor. 

“But what in the dickins do you mean by it?” 

“Mean fo’ to do it, sah?” 

“Of course; but what did you do it tor?” 

“Fo’ de owner, sah!” 

“Go to thunder! I own this property myself,” cried the land- 
lord, indignantly. 

“Can't play none ob dem yer roots on dis chile, boss,” said 
the darky, shaking his head. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I was hired by a man dat say he war de owner 
2 _ ob dis yer property, ter whartwash dis yer sidewalk. He gub 
yg ‘me five dollars fo’ doin’ it, an’ I hab earned my money.” 

“Ti’s a cussed humbug, you old ace of spades.” 


“Dar warn’t no humbug ’bout de five dollars dat he gub me,” 
said he, grinning. 

3 “There is a trick here.” said the officer. 
poking man was it that hired you?” 


comin’,” shouted her husband, who just 
“What’s the matter, Molly?” he asked, seeing her condition 
The loud laugh and the rapidly increasing crowd enabled 
Tommy and Dovey to make their escape, and it may well be 


How the affair ever ended they never learned, but they had a 


In the evening they went to the theatre and enjoyed them- 
selves first rate, and as midnight approached they started 


They loafed around at a safe distance, and at about twelve 
o’clock they saw the two darkies approach with a large tub or 
whitewash between them, and set it down on the walk in front 


As they had calculated, there were but few people abroad, and 


They went to work with a will, and finally a crowd began to 
The novelty of whitewashing a sidewalk was quite 


‘Innumerable were the questions that were put to them re- 
specting the object of the whitewashing, but they gave no direct 


answer, save that they were following a instructions of the 


Then there was a laugh, and presently the people in the hotel 


“A young, nice looking man.” — 
“It’s a devilish outrage.” 
“?’Tain’t my fault, boss, if it"am.” 
“T’m not so sure about that.” 
“"Tain’t likely dat a poo’ young man like me is agwin f 

ter do such a job as dis yer for fun.” ef 
“IT don’t see much fun in it,” said the landlord. 
“Shall I take them in?” asked the officer. SS : 
“No, if they have been fooled, I don’t see why they should 

suffer. But I’ll give fifty dollars if you find out the man tha 
employed you.” i 
“I say, Tommy, hadn’t we better be getting out of Chicago? 
asked Dovey, as he heard this. 
“Wal, boss, I'l] do my best.” 
“Take his address, officer, and I’ll inquire about it more t 
morrow.” 

The whitewasher furnished his address, after which they 
were allowed to go home. But the crowd did not diminish in 
the least, for everybody that came along stopped to see the. 
curious sight of a sidewalk whitewashed, and the result was: 
that the bar of the house did a thriving business by the curious 
ones who went in to inquire about it. 


The next morning it looked even whiter than it did i 


gaslight, and attracted a large crowd, and made more money 
for the bar. But the landlord set his men to work with water 
and scrubbing brooms to obliterate the glaring joke, and grew 


madder every moment when he found that it could not be fe 


done. 
It was generally admitted that a huge practical joke had been 


perpetrated on the landlord, or an old score paid off by ae 
body, but who it could be no one seemed able to tell. 5 
But the victim of the stomach pump came to the conclusion ~ 


that the joke had been played by the same fellow who haa ee 


served him such a trick, and the landlord finally believed as he- 
did, and set about trying to get on Tommy’s track. 
Tommy and his friend consulted, and it was resolved to get 
away from Chicago without loss of time. 
“But where shall we go?” asked Dovey. 
“Oh, anywhere. How about St. Louis?” 
“I’m agreed.” 


o~, 


“All right. Let us see when the next train leaves, and be sure 
that we get it.” 

Dovey at once flew to packing up his trunk. 

“I guess they will remember us here in Chicago for a while, 
if we do tear ourselves away.” 

“You bet. But how about business?” 

“Well, we will let that go until we return. 
wrath will go down after a bit.” ; 
“Not while that Bee ae sidewalk stares him in the 
face.” 


“Well, never mind. Away we go in search of adventure else- _ 
where.” 


EEE 


CHAPTER III. 


4 


The reader will recollect how Tommy Bounce and his friend _ 
| waltzed out of Chicago on account of their larks there, and now, 
“What kind of a-to continue, let us follow them on pond vhs: iar bonne: fo 

ep Mi St. Loma. over the Cente ee | 


The landlord’s a 
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“That's so, Dovey. But I am not sorry we are going away, 
r there are so many places that I want to visit yet. Besides, 


é “Well, you can jump right into business when we get to St. 
Louis, and then we can have our fun afterward.” 

“Yes. IT must do so, or the old gent will take it into his. head 
to cut off supplies and send for me to return, before I have 
seen half I wish to. From St. Louis we will go west a few 
hundred miles as the land may lay brightest, then we will go to 
Salt Lake City, and call on Brother Brigham Young, and from 
there to San Francisco.” 


| “But are we not going to have a little core on the plains, 

aK ‘hunting Indians?” 

; “Well, yes, perhaps,” said he. 

_. “To be sure; 
SPun?”? 
“Why, yes. A Western trip wouldn’t amount to a row of 

rusty pins without hunting Indians.” 

' “Yes, but suppose they hunt us?” 

| 3 LG wouldn't be so funny then, would it?” 

i “Probably not.” 

a ’ “This hunting Indians, I fancy, is not in reality what novel- 

ists make it out to be, and many a fellow with his hair grown 

: on as tightly as ours is, has attempted to ‘hunt’ beh and left 

. ~ his hair with them.” 

E 


it will be glorious fun.” 


“That may be. / 


But I don’t fancy any danger.” 
“No, neither do they. This business of going out on the 

plains to hunt Indians reminds me of the story I once heard of 

the great tragedian, Edwin Forrest. 

“hp “He was playing in Boston, and at the theatre there was a 

oS very pompous utility man, one of those great artists who are 

*~made to do almost anything, from the ‘heavy business’ of 
lugging off dead bodies, chairs and tables, to coming on with 
the announcement, ‘My lord, the carriage waits.’ ” 


‘ 
a - “Yes, I have often seen them, and the boys generally give 
7 


; 
3 


them a guy.” 
“Applause, they call it. Well, this fellow imagined that he 
was second only to Forrest, and during the day he ‘would strut 
; about the city, visiting saloons and showing himself to the 
Boor groundings, and boast that he was supporting Forrest. 
. When Forrest played Damon and Pythias this chap was cast 
for Damon’s servant, the one who slays his horse to prevent him 
from getting back to relieve his friend Pythias, who will be 
executed in his stead if he does not return. After rehearsal 
i he went around among his friends and had a great deal to say 
a about supporting Forrest. One of his acquaintances met him 
a in asaloon and asked him what he was doing. 
| “Doing? Where have you been all your life?’ he asked, with 
; contempt. ‘Why, I am playing with Forrest.’ i 
- “*The deuce you are! Playing with Forrest,’ said the man in 
assumed tones. 
e ““Yes, sir, playing with Forrest.’ 


2 Poet a a bas epee ee 


finds that he has Sina his Horse. Ges uses. opine about: 
as a cat uses a mouse. Forrest eae terrible in the part, 3 


when the fellow came on and acknowledged what he had. done, sh 
he seized him as you would grab a rag baby, and after shaking 
the stuffing nearly out of him, flung him off the stage, and he © 
landed among a lot of traps, doubled up like a wrecked hencoop, io 

“Tt nearly killed the poor devil, and meeting. his friend the 


next day, with his arm in a sling and his face looking like a 
railroad map with the strips of court plaster that the doctor 
had put on, the friend could hardly keep from laughing in his 
face, for he had been in the front the evening before and need 
it all. 

“ «So you are playing with Forrest, are you?’ 

“‘Playing thunder!’ growled the bad actor. ‘No, by gad. 
Forrest is playing with me,’ he added, as he turned and limped 
away.” , 

“Devilish good,” said Dovey, laughing. 

“Yes, and it applies to this hunting Indians. If we started 
to hunt Indians and came back without our scalps, it might 
justly be said that the Indians hunted us.” 

“That's so. But I feel like chancing it.” 

Just then a fussy old fellow came bustling into the car, eyi- 
dently very anxious about something. The first warning signal 
had »een given, and he was all uncertain as to whether he was 


in the right car or not. 
. “Say, young rooster,” 
these yer keers go tu?” 

“To Portland, Me.,” replied Tommy, looking up honestly at 
him. 

“Great spunes!” he exclaimed, making a dive for the car 
door. “Thut durned fule of a brakeman tole me how they were 
bound for Saint Lewy.” 

As he bounced out he rushed against an old Irish woman 
with a basket of oranges, knocking her over backwards upon 
the platform, where she landed squarely upon her stock in 
trade, making the juice fly out of them in all directions. 

“Git out, or I’ll get left by the keers!” he yelled. 

And that indignant Irish woman yelled as she sat down on 
her shop, and she yelled as she leaped to her ieee ard went for 
that careless countryman. 

“Bad manners ter ye, ye haythenish blackguard,” she cried, 


as she grabbed into his long hair and pulled him over back- 


wards. 
“Murder! murder!” he shouted. 
“T’ll give ye murther, ye bloody ould long-legged idiot,” and 


she gave it to him good, hitting him a dozen blows before he 


could recover himself sufficiently to offer any resistance. 

Then he grabbed her, and over they tumbled upon the 
oranges, those that the gamins had not stolen, both of them 
shouting, cursing, pounding and chawing, and rolling over the 
platform like a pair of cats. 

Of course a crawd gathered instantly, and the two brakemen 
pulled them apart. 

“Oh, ye spalpeen! oh. ye straddlebug!” she yelled, still ii: 
ing her fist at him. 

“Git out, ye darned old catamount,” said he. 

“Lave me at him!” 

“Hush, May; what’s the riot?” asked the brakeman who held | 


said he, addressing Tommy, “whar du 
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“Matter? Look at my oranges, sure!” said ‘she, pointing to I; me out ter tumble over a darned old a peddler, : an’ sh 


| her mashed stock in trade, — . 


“Who did it?” 

“Phat spalpeen.” 

“Pay her for her oranges,” said the brakeman. 

“Darn her oranges! 

“Do, or be gob, I'll take it out o’ yer hide,” put in the old 
woman. 

“Wal, how much?” he said at length. 

“A dollar.” 

“Here's yer darned dollar,” said he, handing her the money 
doggedly. ‘Now, what in thunder made yer tell 
me these ’ere keers went to Saint Lewy?” said he, turning upon 
the brakeman. 

“Vell, so they do go to St. Louis.” 

“Git out! what you want to fule a stranger for? 


]|—— 


you, mister, 


A chap in 
there said as how they wor a-goin’ to Portland, Me.” 

Tommy and Dovey were taking it all in, and laughing ready 
to split. . 

“Oh, wipe off your chin and get aboard,” said the brakeman, 
turning away disgusted. 

“Git thunder! What der I want a board?” 

“Get on that car now right away, or you will be left.” 

“An’ that’s just what I want ter be, if they ain’t a-goin’ to 
Saint Lewey.” 

“Oh, go to the devil, then.” . 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor, coming along just then. 

“Say you, be you the boss o’ these keers?” 

“Yes, sir; what is it?” 

“Wal, du they go to Saint Lewy?” 

“Yes, sir, get right aboard, for we are off now in ten sec- 
onds.” 

“Great spunes!” muttered the old fellow, as he scrambled 
upon the car again. 
telling me that they went tu Portland, Me.? 


I'll jis’ find out, so I will; cost me a whole dollar, besides a 
darned lickin’. Great spunes! but can’t that Irisher fight, 


though?” he muttered, wiping his bleeding nose as he struggled 
into the car. 

As if luck would have it, there was a vacant seat close by 
where Tommy and Dovey were sitting, and into it the old fellow 
chucked his carpet bag; then turning upon Tommy, he said: 


Darn his picter, 


“Young man, do I look narteral?” 

“Well, sir, I] am not able to say whether you look natural or 
not. It most likely depends upon what character you are made 
up for.” said Tommy, as cool as a hen-house. 

“Git out! What do you mean, anyhow?” 

“You asked me if you looked natural. How should I know? 
Why not consult the mirror at the further end of the car?” 

“Oh, that be gol darned! I know I don’t look a bit narteral!” 

“Ah, that settles it, then!” 

“An’ why don’t I look narteral?” 

“T give it up, sir.” 

“What's that?” he asked, pausing with the wiping of his nose. 

“I never was worth a cent at conundrums.” 

“Oh, pshaw, I don’t mean that at all.” 

“Are you pesitive that you know what you do mean?” 

“Yes, I be; I’ll tell you why I don’t look a durn bit narteral. 


ae Yer thort as how yer’d be darned smart, an’ told me as how 


 speetdige keers war ee ter take folks ter Portland, eae an’ sent. 
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“IT wonder what that air chap meant by). 


‘ter have clawed the meat all off of me.” 

“Oh, she went for you, did she?” | 

“Great gosh!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, sir, I am at a loss to understand why I am ‘to bl 
because you tumbled over a peddler and got thrashed for it. Te 


“But didn’t you tell me these keers didn’t go to Saint Lee ie 


“No, sir!” 
“Great spunes! what a cheek!” 
“Nothing of the kind. 


Francisco first.” 

“Don’t you understand, old man? 
by a roundabout road,” said Dovey. 

“Great cracked jugs!” he growled. 

“It is a fact; therefore I told you. no lie.” 

“Great cracked jugs! Young rooster, you’re too durned 
smart to live long,” said he. trying to steady himself by a seat, 
for the cars were now in motion. 

At this point the conductor came along, and seeing the old — 


You asked me where these cars ; 
would take you to, and I told you to Portland, Me., and so they r 
will, although you may have to go to St. Louis and perhaps San j 


You can go to Portland 2 


fellow wiping at his nose, he directed him to the wash-room at _ 


the end of the car, and muttering as he balanced and straddled 
along, he at length disappeared into the closet. 

But his troubles were only just fairly under way, for being 
long, gawky and ungainly, he stooped over the wash-bow] to 
wash his face. and the motion of the car gave hima lurch, and 
he stuck his head into the mirror above the bowl, smashing 
it into hundreds of pieces, and attracting the brakeman to the 
spot. 

“Do you know what you are? You are’one cussed old 
nuisance!” said he. . 

“Wal, I don’t know but you’re ’bout right. Seems ter me 
the very old scratch is on my track, and all on account of that 
durned smart chap in there, who made me believe the keers 
warn’t goin’ ter Saint Lewy.” 

“Oh, go shoet yourself!” replied the brakeman, gathering up 
the pieces of glass. “That'll cost you a clean twenty.” 

“Twenty cents?” . 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Great yams!” 

“Fact.” 

“Twenty dollars?” 

“Not a cent less.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t give that for the whole durned keers.” 

“All right; I'll send the conductor after you,” said he, leaving 
the car. 3 

“Great spunes! 
Nothin’ but trouble an’ bother all the while. 


What would Nancy say?” 


Twenty dollars! 


He finished washing his face, and managed to stop the flow 
of blood, but the more he thought of the bad luck he was hav- © 


ing, the madder he got, and the more he wanted to fight some- 


body. 
While he was thus engaged a man came into the car from 
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the one behind it, and seeing the old chap’s carpet bag occupy- = 


ing the only chair there was vacant, he took it out and quietly 


placed it on the floor by the side of an old fellow who was sleep- 


ope. 
sper ae i ob ; 73 Same 
é 


one 


a 


ing in his seat, and proceeded to EpPronriate, the net igs 


your” 
“Not kiss me, a trust?” said Tommy, honestly. 
“Kiss the devil!” 
“I should prefer'to have you.” 
“I'd like to kiss you with my bute!” 
Tommy glanced down at his “number sixteens.” 


me.” 

“Yer bet yeu would.” 

“T am sorry that I cannot gratify your kindly desires regard- 
ing me; but I don’t want to get roused to-day.” 
ee “Roused ?” ‘ 

“Yes; I’m bad when I’m roused. I haven’t killed a man now 
for more than a week, and if I’m let alone I may outgrow the 
habit altogether.” 


said: 


a “If you don’t wish to get killed, you had better go away and\ and half a dozen others confirmed what he had said. 


te leave him alone. He is armed, and is nasty when he gets mad.” 


é “Oh, fudge,” said the countryman, as though not exactly cer-| unfortunate man. 


tain what to say... 


“Never mind,” said Tommy, drawing a revolver from his| wrong somewhere.” 


pocket, “I may as well kill him as not; he will only be one 
more,” é 

They glanced up, but the countryman was not there. He was 
streaking it down the aisle, banging against first one passenger 


_ aod then another, and followed by a running fire of curses as he and get into the next car.” 


went. 

When he came to where his carpet bag was reposing against 
the old fellow’s chair he stopped and grew indignant. 

“Gosh all hemlock! 
rights on this ’ere railroad, anyway? 
said, shaking the old man roughly by the shoulder. 


5 “Ho! ah! What’s the matter?” he asked, rousing from his | one seat and then another; slamming his old valise into people’s 


sleep. 
You’ve got my seat.” 
_ “Got thunder!” 


“No, but you’ll get thunder if you don’t get up an’ dust out! confronted him. 


o’ this right lively.” 
“Go to the devil. This isn’t your seat.” 
“Yes, tis, gol dern you. S’pose I don’t know my seat?” 
“TI don’t suppose you know anything. Go ’way!” 
“Stranger, don’t pile it on.” 
“Go ’way, I tell you. This seat does not belong to you!” 
“Yes, it does. Thar’s my carpet bag a-settin’ right down 
here by it.” 
The gentleman looked down at the rusty old haversack. 
“Well, I don’t know anything about your old stowaway. 


+ AT» 


yesterday.” 
“Put him out!” shouted somebody. 
“Fire him out of the window!” 


“The bloody old nuisance!” 
“Shoot him!” 


Me “Wal, Mister Siiaety: do yeu ae eiat I'd like t ter du ter segue passengers, Tommy and Dovey being not a bit back- oe 


“Well, my dear sir, I think I should rather have a mule kick} could put your foot into one thing that would please the pas- — 


“Don’t mind him, Mr. Slasher,” said Dovey, as though trying} his bag on a seat to secure it and that this man had taken it 
‘to pacify Tommy; and then, turning to the astonished man, he| while he was in the wash-room. 


I wonder if a-passenger has got any| old bag and starting. 
Say, yeu, stranger,” he} such doin’s!” 


] | into the other car, where he found a seat, and gladly got into it. ' 
was the first person in this car before we left Chicago, that I| He was certainly a persecuted passenger, but he was naturally ° 
know, and if you got it ahead of me you must have taken it| a nuisance, and no one could have sympathy for him. 


| along through a tract of the finest farming country in ‘her 


“Dry up!” 
“Wipe your chin!” : 
“Stroke your beaver!” and other calls came from the 


ward. 
The old fellow was startled. 


“Gosh all hemlock! Everything I du ter day I put my foot a 
inter it!” a 


“Well, you are doing some big jobs then,” said the old gentle- uy 
man, glancing at his big feet. “But it is quite evident that you 


sengers of this car very much.” 4 
“What's that?” 
“Put it into the next car!”’ 
“Oh, thunder! Here, Mr. Conductor,” said he, hailing the 
taker-up of pasteboard, who was at that moment approaching, 
“come here and settle this little muss.” ee 
“What is the trouble with you now?” 
He went to work and explained all about how he had placed 


“It’s nothing of the kind, conductor,” said the gentleman, 
“You are an old nuisance,” said the conductor, turning to the 
“Wal, by gosh, I begin to think as how thar’s something | 


“Yes, that’s so. Now gather up, and go into the next car 
ahead, and there you will find a seat.” | 
“Wal, stop the keers.” ’ 
» “Nonsense! Go right through the door, across the platform, 


“No danger?” 

“No, if you have as much brains as a goat.” 
' “Wal, I guess I arn’t got much more,” said he, picking up his © 
“But I'll be hornswaggled if ever I seen 


As before, he went waddling along the aisle, grabbing at first 


faces, and developing bad temper enough to break up a camp 
meeting. 

But on arriving at the door and opening it the brakeman 

“Go back, you old galoot! What the devil are you cones 
out here for—to break your neck?” 

“I’m going into that other keer.” 

“No, you arn’t. Go in and sit down, or I will lock you up in 
the water closet.” 

“But the conductor told me tu.” . 

“Oh, go shoot yourself. Get back!” and pushing him back _ 
roughly, he closed the door. 


But the conductor soon came to his rescue, and piloted him a 


After the old fellow had been put out of the way, the pas 
sengers became quiet again, and many of them dozed off to | 
sleep with the rolling motion of the car as it thundered ag 


’ world. 


but Praduatly grew weary of even this after having ridden -a| the indignant passenger. 

j hundred miles or so. ‘ The peddler turned sharply around, | 
Presently at one of the stations’a queer character got on,| “I can knock the stuffing out of you in three shak 8 

the “Chicago Soap man,” a person well known all through the} sheep’s tail,” said he, savagely. 

West. He travels mostly on the different railroads, and being “What do you mean, sir?” demanded the gent. 

possessed of a large amount of gab and blarney, he manages to 


sell a great deal of his toilet soap. 


Soap Man,” he began, before the train started; 


used it.” 


“Not the slightest doubt of that,” said Tommy. 
cheek enough for anything.” 


smart if you chance to get a little of it into them.” 


on, and the many stories he would tell. 


to trade with them. 


hearts of all the ladies with whom you come in contact. 


washing off freckles, blotches, moles, corns, bunions, warts, 
and all tne ills that flesh is heir to.” 


Bi dumb signs to him, as did Dovey. 

i “Oh, thunder! 

pair of deaf and dumb ’uns. 

oughly disgusted, to try his luck on the next one. 
“Now for some fun,” whispered Tommy. 

work my ventriloquism in this confounded noise?” 

e Hie “Perhaps so. Try.” 

tee “Al) right.” 

The great soap man was spinning his yarn to the man just 
behind them, but he was inclined to take no notice of him, 
making no reply, although Tommy replied for him, he being a 
very good ventriloquist, as the reader will remember. 

“Oh, go shoot yourself!” said Tommy, and it sounded for all 
the world as though the passenger said it. 

“What is that you say?” demanded the peddler. 

“TI said nothing,” replied the passenger. “Only that you are 
a bloody old humbug,” added Tommy. . 

“You are no gentleman, sir,” replied the soap man. 

“What is that you say, sir?” demanded the gentleman, spring- 
ing up. “Tell me that Iam no gentleman simply because I will 

- not buy your soap?” 

“Not that, sir. You said I was a humbug.” 

“J said nothing of the kind, although I might not have been 
far out of the way. Move on.” . 

He did move on, being somewhat puzzled, and tackled an- 

_ other man across the aisle. 


“Here you see me, ladies and gentlemen, the great Chicago 
“the man who 
never told a lie; who has sold millions of this toilet soap all 
over the country, and can look everybody in the face who ever 


“He has 


‘Now, then, only twenty-five cents for a cake of this beautiful 
soap, warranted to make a good lather for’shaving; to remove 
freckles, eruptions, warts, corns, and will not make your eyes 


Just then the cars started up, and having got in his little 
introductory speech, he proceeded to go around among the 
passengers, many of whom bought a cake just to hear him run 


Coming to wheregfommy and Dovey were seated, he paused 
“Now, then, young men, I have an article here that will 
_. prove a great blessing to you both, insomuch as it will stimulate 


a growth of beard in a few days that will astonish both your- 
selves and your friends, and make you able to captivate the 


Only 
' twenty-five cents, and one cake of it will last you a month, 


Tommy looked up at him and began to talk with deaf and 


Here I’ve been wasting all this eloquence on a 
Bah!” and he turned away thor- 


“T wonder if I can 


to say, and a laugh followed. 


“You call me a fraud again, and I will show you what I me 
If a man cannot get an honest living, I would like to know 
_ “Nobody is hinderifig you.” 

“Well, see ‘that you keep your lip well buttoned up, that’s al 

“T’ll complain to the conductor.” 

“Well, all right, you try it,” said he, turning away about 1 h 
business. i: 

Two more completely fooled men never lived, neither fe 
derstanding the other, but both indignant, and Tommy was not 
suspected in the least. 

“Give me a cake of that soap,” said an old lady, sitting close 
by, or at least it seemed as though.she said it: 

“Here you are, madam,” said the peddler, handing her a cake = 

with much politeness. — 

The woman looked at him in surprise. 

“I do not wish any of your soap,” said she. 

“I beg pardon, madam, but did you not ask me just now | Kee 

for a cake?” ae 

“No, sir, I did not.” | ae 

The peddler turned to a gentleman sitting near ties as though 


to prove that she asked for it, but he looked surprised, and — g 
would have sworn that she did, although he didn’t wish to say “S 
So; so the peddler turned away bathered again. . ee 

“I believe you are a great scoundrel, sir,” the lady seemed to — i 
say. 4 


“Madam, you are a lady, and of course have a right to your | 
opinion; but I assure you that I have been selling this soap 
for the past ten years, and I never heard a lady make such a @ 
remark before.” 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” said she. 


“Did you not say just now that you believed me to be a great - 
scoundrel?” bs 


Pd 
“No. sir; I said nothing of the kind,” said she. aa 
“Good gracious!” exclaimed the soap peddler, again looking s 
to the passenger next to her, who although silent, showed by his oe 
face that he would have taken his oath that she made. the i : 
remark. Again he turned to business. a 
“Bad soap—stuff!” appeared to come from tke passenger with ‘ 
whom he had the first trouble, and that puzzled peddler turned 2 
to wither him with a glance, but the man was looking earnestly aa 
out of the window. 


eos 


ee iia 


“Your soap is bad, I know it,” the old lady again seemed to 
say. . 


“Madam, I only wish you was aman,” said he, ° a 
“Well, I think she is right,” Been er to come from still an- | f 
other man near by. 

“T’ll pull your nose for a cent,” said the peddler. 

“What is that you say?” demanded the man angrily. 

“T’l] bust your crust.” 

“You are crazy. I have said nothing to you.” 

“Good God! I must have struck a carload of liars,” 

“More likely you have got the jim-jams,” the woman seemed 


< ust Shen the conductor, game. > through the car, aod ecel " 


v ra complaints from the passengers, and the poor, pe onted 


€) tain as to whether there wasn’t something the matter with 
yy m after all. 
- Of course Tommy and Dovey enjoyed the affair hugely, and 


Dy the time they had got over laughing about it, the train 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Here we are in St. Louis, Dovey,” said Tommy Bounce, 
e) Be hinc up for his satchel that lay in the rack. 
bs: fe “Good, for I am tired and hungry,” replied Dovey. 
uy x “So am I, and I’m as full of dust as an old army wagon. Come 
on.” 
' By this time the train had come to a standstill in the great 
- depot, and a general rush was being made by everybody to get 
out, some to attend to business, some to stretch their legs, and 
others to stretch their necks. 
_ Our friends were interested in all of these and more besides, 
so they were not the last ones out of the car by long odds. 
 “Let’s walk to the Lindel House, and send our luggage by a 
‘porter or expressman, for my legs feel as though they were as 
destitute of joints as those of a pair of ene, ” said Dovey. 
“All right; that’ll suit me.” 
“Lindel House?” asked a colored man who came up to them. 
“Do you run for that hotel?” asked Tommy. 
“Yes, boss; take yer right up dar.” 
“How will you do it?” 
“Nice’ pair ob mules, boss.” 
eS “No, we object to riding behind mules. 
4 of a house is it?” 
__ “Fus’ chop, boss.” 
F “Good hash?” 
af “Gosh, yas; betterin’ dat. Ham an’ eggs, an’ all de funny 
 fixin’s. Bess house in Saint Lewy.” 
“Temperance house?” : 
: “T——what?” asked the astonished darky. 
; “Any intoxicating liquors sold there?” 
is “Lord bress you, young uns, yer ken git all de whisky yer 
_ want dar, an’ no tangle-leg cider. Take yer up?” 
+ “No, but you may take our luggage, if you can show your 
-. eredentials,” said Tommy. 
ri “Show my what?” . 
“Your credentials.” 
‘ The puzzled darky scratched his woolly head for an instant 
and then suddenly replied: “Oh, yas, boss, you mean de mules. 
Dey am a-standin’ right out heah,” afid he started to show them. 
“No, no; your credentials.” — 
“Don’t know what you mean, boss. 
denshuls.” 
“What, no credentials? Well, we must find somebody that 
‘has, that’s all,” replied Tommy, turning away, but closely fol- 
4 ‘tUwea by the driver. 
; “Guess yer won't find nobody in Saint Lewy dat hab got dem 
-_ things, boss.” 
“But how am I to know that you drive for the Lindel House?” 
» . “Look at dat yer big button, sah,” said he, quickly turning 
< a the lapel of his coat and displaying a large brass badge. 
% “All right. Here are the checks. Deliver them right away, 
will you?” 
—s- *Shua, boss.” 
| “Which way shall we go to reach it?” 
“Right dis way; can’t help seein’ it, sah.” 
tn “Thanks,” said Tommy, turning away.” 
«47 gay, boss,” called the darky. 
> “Well, what is it?” 
ier “Say that big word again, won’t yer?” he asked, pointing to 
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man was hustled out of the car, utterly confused and un- |* 


“Centennial, "said atone: ot 4 2 
“Oh. yes. An’ am dat what dey call. hates ue your w 
boss?” aut 

“Certainly.” 


“Much obleeged, boss,” he replied, turning away, repeating v 


“Centennial” to himself several times. 


He made a sensation among his fellows that very day by — 


speaking of his badge as his Centennial. 

Tommy and his triend reached the hotel all right, and had 
scarcely reached the room that had been assigned them before 
their baggage arrived. 

That alternoon and evening they spent in going around and 


becoming acquainted with the bright and go-ahead city of St. 


Louis, the rival of Chicago, and the bravest city on the Mis- 
isissippi River. 

But they found that it required several days to become well 
enough acquainted with it to be able to do business understand- 
ingly, and as that was Tommy’s principal object in going there, 
he was bound to know the land thoroughly before he began to 
cultivate it with his drumming. 

While walking along one of the streets they saw a swarm of 
gamins, or street boys, gathered in front of a grocery store. 
They were of all sizes and ages, from three years old and two 
feet high to twelve years old, and as big as a dog. 

As they drew near they saw what had caused them to gather 
there. It was about the same as would have drawn together 


a swarm of flies, namely, an empty sugar hogshead, with just . 


enough of the sweet remaining to tempt them. 
The old Dutchman who kept the store was dreadfully an- 


noyed, and every few minutes would rush out of the door > 


with a basket or something in his hand and yell at them, 
causing them to scatter just about as flies would have done, but 
they would almost immediately return to their sweet “licks” 
again the moment the old fellow left. 

Then he would scare them away again, spitting out any 
quantity of German and English, and actually striking his 
own head, so mad was he because he could not get at his tor- 
mentors. 

“Greatercotinhimel!” they heard him say, as they ap- 
proached. ‘O‘fe I gets mad mit myself puddy guick, py donders, 
I preak some heads ofe dot parrel. Glear out, you tam liddle 
loafers!” 

“My dear sir,” said Tommy, approaching this boiling mad 
Dutchman with an extremely sober face, “do you know that 
you are breaking the law by using such language as that?” 

The Dutchman looked at him for a moment with a surprised 
air, and then he opened on him. 

“Cot for dam, fot you dink?” 

“TI think you are very wicked, sir.” 

“Und dem tam poys?” 

“Why, they are like flies.” 

{Like ter tuyfle more like. But fat for vas id your pizness?” 

“Well, sir, we are appointed by the mayor to report all 
swearers to him.” 

“Vot for dot vas?” 

“So they may be punished.” 

“Oh, mine grackey!” mused he. 
dot vas; dem poys, dey make a saint swear I bade you. 


“Bud I chusd dell you how 
Dey 


gome around dot hogsleg efry dime dot I go in der mine store © 


to make some monish for a gusdomer.” 

“Well, if you swear hereafter you must do it in German, or 
the outraged law will sweep down upon you like a hungry bald- 
headed eagle,” said Tommy. 

“Dot vas all righd, misder. 
me.” 

“Well, seeing that it is you, we will,” said he, following him 
into the store. > 

In three wags of a wagon spoke the old fellow had three 


Gome in andt hafe glass beer mit 


‘| glasses of foaming lager between them, and then, after a toast, 


each covered up his beer with his vest. 
Just as our friends turned to leave the store a customer 
entered, and the proprietor flew to wait on him. 
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On reaching the sidewalk they found four or five of the larger 
and more venturesome boys hanging over the edge of that 


Sweetened hogshead with their heads into it out of sight, and | - 


their legs dangling around in a wild but interesting manner; 


in fact, a person could have told by the action of the lower| ers of St. Louis are willing to see those of Chicago get ahei 
portion of their bodies that the upper part was enjoying itself | of them and draw in all the country trade, why, well and goo 


hugely. 
Tommy grasped his cane and motioned Dovey to steal around 
on the other side. Without a thought that the vinegar was so 


near the honey, the boys were scraping and picking away, when |} 


Tommy and Dovey went for their exposed parts, with their 
canes, and gave each two or three sharp welts in such rapid 
succession that their first impression was that they had been 
struck by lightning. 

Two of them tumbled in head first, yelling like stuck pigs, 
while the others ran howling away as fast as their legs would 
carry them. 

The two in the hogshead were as completely caught as a 
mouse is when he tumbles into a tin pail, and they jumped 
and bobbed up and down, trying to get out, all the while rub- 
bing what they sat down on. 

The Dutchman saw them through the window, and forgetting 
his customer, he caught up a pail full of lager beer slops and 
came rushing out of the door. 

“Ah! py jingoes, I have got you dot dime!” and he threw the 
slops all over them, drenching them like drowned rats. 

Then they yelled again, and the other boys yelled and began 
pelting the Dutchman with stones, potatoes and whatever they 
could get hold of, hoping to drive him away from their un- 
fortunate companions. 

Tommy and Dovey saw at a glance that they would probably 
come in for a share of indignation, and so wisely started off 
down the street, leaving the unfortunate Dutchman to fight his 
own battles. 

As they glanced over their shoulders they saw him tip the 
‘hogshead over and spill the prisoners out upon the ground, 
and then run madly after those who were pelting him. How 
the matter ended they never learned, but it is safe to say that 
the old fellow forgot everything about there being a law against 
swearing. 

Having become tolerably familiar with the city, Tommy took 
his sample case of hardware and went out the next morning 
among the dealers to see if he could get some orders, while 
Dovey trayeled around by himself, and visited all the various 

‘points of interest. 

At the first store he succeeded in getting a very good order, 
but he soon learned that trade was dull, and that he had a 
task before him if he managed to cajole the hardware dealers 
into buying. 

Going to another large store, he entered and asked to see the 
proprietor. He came forward, and Tommy at once accosted 
him. 

“Good morning, sir. I represent the hardware house of 
Ebenezer Bounce, of New York——’” 

“Oh, you do, eh?” said the merchant, who was inclined to be 
cutting. 

“Yes, sir, and 

“How does Eben find trade nowadays?” 

“First rate.” 

“Glad to hear it. But if he finds it so good, why the devil 
does he send out such a kid as you to drum, that’s what I would 
like to know?” 

“Well, sir, that is a business secret, but I don’t mind telling 
you. He takes a great interest in the West, especially Chicago 
and St. Louis, and as he manufactures some superior articles 
of hardware, he says to me, Tommy, my son——” 

“Oh. you’re his son, eh? Sending you out to get your teeth 
cut?” 

“Not at all; I am his nephew, not his son. But he said that 
two such nice cities as Chicago and St. Louis should certainly 
have the advantages that my trade offers them, and so he sent 


me to Chicago.” 


YOUN ROUNcH IN BUSINESS. 
FE 


'“Go on wid yer game,” said he boldly, to the monte player. 


“Did you sell much in Chicago?” 
“Oh, sold everybody.” Indeed, he did “sell” everybody. a 
“And now you want to sell somebody here, eh?” ' 
“Well, I am not particular about it, for if the hardware « 


But I have found one sensible dealer here at all events.” 

“Who was it?” 

Tommy mentioned his name. 

“How much did he buy. 

“Well, never mind. I would not tell any other dealer how 
much you buy.” ¢ 

“Oh, I'll give you permission,” said he, with a sigieant 
laugh, for he didn’t intend to buy at all. 

“However, I almost wish now that I had done what the 
Chicago merchants wanted me to do.” 

“What was that?” . 

“To keep away from St. Louis entirely, and not sell any of e 
my improved goods here,” said he, for he had learned all about s 
the great jealousy that existed between the two cities. 

“Oh, they be hanged!” said the merchant, with contempt. 
“They said St. Louis was a dead-and-alive, one horse old town — 
anyway, and that old- pe articles were just as good fo be 
them as new ones were.’ hi ‘ 


“They are confounded liars. We are as far ahead of Chicago, 
as Chicago is of a flatboat. Let me see what you have got.” aa 

Tommy was not slow in showing him his samples, and by 
his skillful ‘buzzing,’ worked the jealous merchant up te bie 
ing about three thousand dollars’ worth of his goods. 

“Chin and cheek,” mused Tommy, as he walked away after ~ . 
securing his order. 

“Thunder and blazes,” growled the merchant, ‘‘I’d like to ma 
a Hoosier nail-peddler that thought he was smarter than a St. 
Louis hardware dealer. I’d jam a boring machine down his 
throat.” ae 

On the strength of these orders he managed to get two more Se 
that day, and found that whenever all other arguments failed — 
to make them buy, that any allusion to what Chicago had done 
would bring them to their trumps at once. fe , 

The result was that he took a lot of splendid orders in the ~ 
city, and enclosed them to his uncle in New York, together, BS 
with a letter giving a most lovely and plausible reason for not 
sending any since leaving Cleveland. 

Business being attended to, he had only to wait now for™ i 
money from his uncle. and any instructions he might transmit,* | 
and then lay low for fun. - 


Before the week was out he received the money and a long” Je 
letter from his uncle, complimenting him on what he — 
doing, and giving general instructions regarding the future. — ’ 
He also received a letter from Frank Hoyt, posting him re-, 
garding the fun and fancy of New York, and telling him how’ 
dull and lonesome it was at the store since he had left it. Re 

One day he and Dovey sauntered down on the levee where the 
steamboats were loading and unloading, and where the ee 
Mississippi sweeps muddily along like a trailing ocean. 

The levee is also a great resort for roustabouts, laborers and 
idle negroes, and where more of the low and muscular life 
St. Louis can be seen than anywhere else. 

They watched the animated scene for some time, and were, 
finally attracted to a group of negroes, who were very intent _ 
upon something which seemed to interest them greatly. ; a 

It proved to be a colored sharper—a black and tan three card — 
monte man—who was playing his little game for anything het 
could get, from a fip to a bit, and in many instances for a half | 
paper of tobacco, or an old jack knife. He was evidently there - Es 
to scoop in everything. Se 

He had captured nearly éverything that the boys had so 
them, when an old white-haired darky elbowed his way through — 
the crowd, and demanded a chance to fight the little joker. 

“Stan’ back hire, boys, an’ gib de ole man a show,” said h 
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1g in de wol.” 
Wal, lemme see how yer do it.” 


: low, turning them face up. “De ace ob spades, de jack ob 
jamonds, an’ de queen ob hearts. See?” 

“Oh, 10 shu. Any fool see dat. But how am de game dat you 

clea. out de boys?” 

 “Squar an’ far, Uncle Dan, and dey hab got de same whack 

at the bank dat de bank hab got agin de individual. 1 take de 

 keerds an’ fro ’em ’round like dat,” said he, shuffling them 

ie slowly and in such a way that almost anybody, seemingly, 

. could follow them; “an’ den I turn up de jack like dat an’ show 

_ you whar it am located, an’ den I fro ’em ’round little mo’ like 

Be iat. an’ bet you two bits that you can’t tell whar am dat jack. 

- “Go way, nigger. Wha’ you take de ole man fo’, hey?” asked 

Uncle Dan, contemptuously. : 

- “Fo’ smart man, if yer can turn de jack.” 

' “Oh, pshaw!” laughed the old darky. “Am dat de game what 

_ you fool the boys with?” 

_ “To be sho.” 

“Go ’way, nig, you foolin’ de ole man.” 

“Well, I bet you two bits dat yer can’t turn up de jack. You 

hears me?” 

_~» “If I had plenty ob money I’d bust de bank an’ show de boys 

wha’ fools dey am.” 

__ “How much hab you got?” 

“One bit,” 

BY “All right. I bet two bits agin yer one dat yer can’t turn up 

». de jack fust time.” 

o The banter was very tempting, and the old man slowly 

% shoved his hand down into the mysterious recesses of his 

i! pantaloons pocket. 

“An’ fo’ to make the matter easier, I just turn up de jack 

myself an’ let you see whar it am located, an’ den gib ’em two or 

free mo’ changes like dat. See?” 

“An’ you bet me two bits agin one dat I can’t turn up dat jack 
now?” demanded the old man, darting forward. 

“To be sho.” 

“Oh, see me!” he exclaimed, with a world of triumph in his 
- yoice as he brought up that solitary bit. Watch the ole man 
now, and see him scoop in dem yer two bits,’ and he placed the 
bit upon the bale of cotton on which the game was being played. 
“Cover dat yer now!” 

“Uncle Dan, I’se yer mousetrap,” said the sharper, placing tne 
money on top of the other. 

“And yer all dar?” 

“Go fo’ de jack!” said several of the bystanders. 

“Oh, see me, boys. See de ole man!” he exclaimed, and then 
"turned to lift the jack. 

e had kept his eye on the card all the while with a swagger 
t was wild in its manner; he took up the card. 

It was the ace! 

“Din I go fo’ to sell yer, Uncle Dan?” asked the sharper, as he 
took up the money. 

A murmur of disgust went through the crew4, while Uncle 
Dan stood like one lost in amazement. And that was just about 
how he was. It was fully a minute before he could recover 
his tongue. 

“Wha’—wha—who dar? 
out at length. 

“You done gone lost, Uncle Dan,” said a friend. 

“Who dar—how dat?” 
as “You didn’t turn up de jack, an’ I win de money,” said the 
sharper. 

“Dar am a mistake.” 
“Dat, am 80, Uncle at ‘but you made it.” 
“ nod¢ Ue ance fo’ my money.” 
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Whar dat money?” he stammered 
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goat at Andover, eh, Dovey?” 


“Guess not much. Square is square. Who'll take ano 
chance?” he asked, shuffling the cards again, while his last vie- 
tim turned away and scratched his woolly head. gow ane tact. 

“I’s done shua dat he hoodoo me,” said he. 

“Try him again,” said Tommy, placing four bits in ane ola 
man’s hand. : 

“Chile, I’s afraid dat he am a hoodoo man.” — 

“Nonsense. Try him again.” 

“All right, boss,” said he, turning to the gamester once more. 

Tommy stood near enough to watch operations. 

“Hea, nig, I go fo’ dat game some mo’.” 

“All right, Uncle Dan. Here are de cards. See ’em dar, all 
straight an’ squar,’’ and he shuffled them; after showing them ~ 
to him, even slower than he did before. 

“Hea am two bits agin four bits dat I can turn up de ace,” 
said the old man, bravely. 

“Here am yer bonanza, ole man. Now show us dat ace.” 

The old man turned up acard. It was the queen. 

“Dar am hoodoo in it,” yelled he. 

“Dar am money in it,” replied the sport, pocketing the stakes. 
“Try again?” 

“Yes, just once mo’. 

This time he lost as before, and turned away with saddened 
heart. 

“Dar am de debbel's s own hoodooin’ in it, fo’ shua,” said he, 
turning to Tommy. 

“Never mind. Give usa dance. Have you got any music?” 

“Whar am Jonas Johnson?” inquired the old man, glancing 
around. 

The darky indicated the direction where they were standing. 

“Whar am yer barnjo, Jonas?” 

“Down heah ahind a cotton bale.” 

“Lead him out and gib us some touches. 
wants fo’ to see some capers.” 

The banjoists obeyed orders; but he moved so slowly that it 
‘seemed impossible that he could ever get up life enough to play 
anything livelier than “Old Hundred,” or a funeral march. But 
the moment he pulled his old banjo out of a coffee sack and 
began to tune it up, it was evident that he was good for that 
business, if for nothing else. 

The dozen or twenty darkies who had been standing around 
the three card monte man now pricked up their ears as they 
heard Jonas tuning up his instrument, and forgetting their 
losses, came forward to take part in the fun. : 

Both Tommy and Dovey had seen negro character dances in 
New York, but they now saw them in all the reality of their 
grotesque essentials. 

“Don’t you dance, Uncle Tom?” asked Tommy, as the old man 
as yet had taken no part in the performance other than slap- 
ping his hands together in keeping’*time and cheering the 
others on. 

“Wal, chile, I’s gettin’ most too old fo’ to kick up much. But 
I could use fo’ ter beat‘ any nig dat loafed round der levee.” 

“Try a step or two.” | 

“Wal, honey, I’ll try it,” said he. 
man a chance.” 

A wild shout followed the request, and the others drew off, 
leaving the field open to Dan. The player didn’t stop, how- 
ever, for in truth he only knew the one tune, and he was bound 
to give them all they wanted of that. 

“Oh, hush!” said Dan, as he threw himself ~forward and 
began to put himself in shape. 

“Go in, Uncle Dan!” they all shouted, and he did go, some- 
what awkward and stiff at first, but gradually getting warmed 
up until he was putting down an “essence” that would have 
done credit to a professional dancer. 

As a wind-up, Tommy and Dovey gave them all a couple of 
bits each, and a happier lot of darkies were never seen. 
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“Did you ever see a buttin’ match?” asked Dan, turning to 


Tommy. ; 
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“Yes, between Pike and the goat.” 

“Hea, you, Hi Washington,” called Dan, who began to regard 
himself as ringmaster, “come a heer. Whar am Nick?” 

“He am heer, Uncle Dan.” 

““Now, jus’ go fo’ a butt, you hear me?” 

The two darkies threw aside their hats, and taking positions 
about ten feet apart, lowered their heads and went for each 
other. 

You have seen goats fight, I dare say. Well, the heads of 
these darkies came together like the hard skulls of two William 
goats. The force of the concussion was so great that it sent 
them both over backward upon the ground. But up they got 
and went at it again. 

Our friends enjoyed the strange sport for some time, and 
then gave them each two more bits for the battering they had 
given each other’s skull. 

“Would you like to travel with Barnum’s show?” asked 
Tommy. 

“Oh, fo’ shua,” they both replied. 

“And seu vour butting?” 

“Yas, massa.’ 

“Well, Mr. Barnum is in town, and he wake two just such 
geniuses as you are. Here’s his address. Go and call on him, 
and say that Mr. Smith sent you to him for butts. He is a nice 
old man, but somewhat queer; and if he refuses to engage you, 
it will be simply because he does not wish to do so without 
knowing how hard you can butt. Therefore, if he refuses, all 
you have to do is to go for him. Butt him over three or four 
times, and he will hire you at once, and give you good wages. 
But he always wishes to know just what a performer can do 
before he engages him.” 

“All right, boss, we’ll show him,” said the foremost, 

How well they kept their agreement must be told in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


The reader will remember that the last bit of fun and ad- 
venture which Tommy Bounce and his friend Dovey were en- 
gaged in was on the levee of St. Louis, in which city they had 
been stopping for a few days. ; 

They will also remember the “bucking match”. which took 
place between the two darkies there, for the amusement of the 
mischievous youths, and that Tommy made a bargain with 
them to call on the great showman, P. T. Bcrnum, the next day, 
he being in town on some business, at the same time giving 
them his address and telling them to say that Mr. Smith had 
sent them to him. 

Well, the two darkies were greatly elated at the prospect of a 
‘traveling job, for Tommy had assured them that Mr. Barnum 
would undoubtedly engage them if they could only convince 
him of their butting abilities, and early the next morning they 
were seen hanging around the great showman’s hotel, waiting 
for him to make his appearance in the office. 

“What are you loafing around here for?’ asked one of the 
porters, who had been attracted by their extremely seedy and 
uncouth appearances. 

“Dun gone wait fo’ Marser Barnum,” replied one of them. 

“What the devil do you want of Mr. Barnum?” 

“Got some business wid him,” said the other. 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Oh, dat am fo’ shua. Here am de card.” 

“Well, take seats out yorrder, and keep as much out of sight 
‘as you can until Mr. Barnum comes down to breakfast,” said 
the porter, motioning them to a seat out behind a pile of trunks. 

“How long fo’ he come?” 

“Fe won’t be down for an hour yet, and I guess you had 
better take a walk around the block, anyway.” 

“All right, boss; we’ll come back in little less than an hour.” 

“Better make it two,” growled the porter, as he watched 
them walk toward the door. ‘Wonder what the devil Mr. 
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Barnum wants of such a pair of THERE, anyway? Going top 
them in his menagerie, I guess.” 


“T say, ‘Hi, I wish dat we had a chance fo’ ter buck dati 


porter,” said one of, Le, as they left the hotel. 
“Cos why?” 
“Cos he puts on mo’ airs dan a full blown hotel clerk.” 


“He betta look out fo’ us; we’s on business, we is,” and away ag 


they loared to kill an hour. 

But before the time was up they were 
in waiting. 

Presently Mr. Barnum came from the dining room, and was 
at once pointed out to the darkies, who approached him. 

He walked to the office and called on the clerk to hand him 
his letters, and as he did so the two black boys approached 
him, hat in hand. 

‘‘Marser Barnum, sah—— 

Barnum turned and regarded them, 

“Well, what do you want of me?” 

“We met Marser Smith yesterday down on de lawn, and we 
showed him a buckin’ show.” ; 

“A bucking show?” said Barnum, who thought he had heard 
of every kind of show in the world. 

“Yes, Marser Barnum—buck each odder wid our heads.” 

“Like goats?” 

“Yes, sah, only we hab more buck dan a pair of goats hab got, 
sah.” ¥ 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Marser Smith he tole us fo’ to come hea an’ you would hire 
us fo’ ter go wid yer show.” 

“Nonsense. Who is Smith? What Smith is it?” 
Barnum, turning to examine his letters. 


> 


asked, 


“Done know, sah, only he axed us if we would like fo’ ter ae 


trabble wid Barnum’s show, and when we say yes, he jus’ gib 
us dis yer card,” said he, handing out the card Tommy had 
given him. 

Mr. Barnum glanced at it, but beyond the name of the hotel 
there was nothing on it save John Smith. 

“Nonsense,” said he, handing it back. 

“Done yer tink dat we is good buckers, sah?” asked “Hi.” 

“T am sure I don’t care a snap whether you are or not,” said 
he, turning away. “I don’t want any buckers.” 

“*Snects as how yer do, Marser Barnum, if you could only see 
us,” said one of them, as they followed him toward his room. 

“Better see us,” said the other. 

“P’raps you tink dat we am slouches?” 

“T don’t know anything about you.” 

That settled it. Remembering what Tommy had told them 
about the great showman’s peculiarities, and that he would 

never engage anybody unless he had a specimen of what they 
could do, “Hi” lowered his head like a ram, and stepping back 
a few feet he ran head first at Barnum, striking him a tre- 
mendous whack between the shoulders, and landing him all in 
a heap upon the floor. 

“Ha! here! help!” shouted Barnum, but while he was strug- 
gling to his feet the other darky went for him head first, 
striking him on the posterior and sending him heels over head, 
and knocking the wind out of him so that he couldn’t speak, 

“How’s dat, Marser Barnum?” 

“Can’t we buck?” 

“Help! help!” 

“Gib him some mo’,” said “Hi,” again keeling the poor show- 
man over and nearly killing him. 

“Murder! help!” ~ 

“Can’t we buck?” 

“Gwine fo’ ter hire us, sah?” 

“What the devil are you doing?” cried two or three of the 
porters, headed by the clerk, who had come to Barnum’s 


rescue. 
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“Bucking,” said “Hi,” turning and banging his head into the — 


clerk’s breadbasket. knocking him down. 


back to the hotel again, i) 
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One of the porters ran for an officer, and the others tried to 
prevent the butting rascals from doing further mischief; but 
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attempt to get up. 

5 “Oh, no; maybe as how dese childens can’t buck,” said they, 

» dancing around their victims. 

4 _ “@wine fo’ to hire us ter go wid yer show?” 

a “Yes, yes: consider yourself engaged,” said Barnum, faintly. 

‘a “Good ’nough, Marser Barnum. ar get up an’ we will show 

' ou what we is gwine fo’ to do fo’ yer.” : 

e “Here; I’ll show you what I'll do for you, you black rascals,” 
“What 


a 
a said a policeman, rushing with drawn club upon them. 
‘the devil are you doing here?” 

“Showin’ Marser Barnum wha’ we gwine fo’ ter do fo’ him in 
de show.” 

“J’ll give you a ‘show’ in the penitentiary, you villains,” 
Barnum, struggling to his feet. “Take them in, officer, 
will prefer charges against them.” 

“And so will I,” said the clerk. 

“And so will I,” put in the porter. 

“Come along,” said the ofiicer, grabbing them. 

“Ts yer gwine fo’ ter go back on us, Marser Barnum?” 

“T think you went back on me, you villains. You have nearly 
murdered me,” said he, limping away. 

s “But, sah, dat young man Smith he tole us fo’ ter buck yer, | 

| if yer didn’t hire us,” said “Hi.” 

. “Confound Smith. I know nothing about him, or you either,” 
growled the showman, turning and hobbling upstairs. 

“Come along. You are a pair of frauds,” and the officer started | 
with them to the station house, where they were locked up. 

Tommy and Dovey sad managed to be where they could see | 
and hear what was going on, and those who know them need 
not be told that they enjoyed the affair very much. 

Barnum did not go to make a complaint against them, but 
the clerk of the hotel did, and on that they were brought up 
before a police justice. A pair of more confused and crest- 
fallen coons were never arraigned before. Gradually the truth 
worked its way through their thick skulls that they had been 

- made the victims of a mischievous sell, and it would have been 
“all day” with our hero if they could have got at him. 

They explained the affair to the judge, creating considerable 
fun for those present, and finally the clerk withdrew his charge, 
and they were allowed to depart with a reprimand and a 
caution about being caught in such a scrape again. 

“Now, by gosh! de indewidual dat I wants fo’ ter see am dat 
young cuss as played dem yere roots on us. es darn if 1 done 
poke my head clean fro’ him,” said “Hi.” 

“Tf I gets one buck at him wid my head, I kicks de stuffin’ 
all out ob him.” said the latter. 

They went back to the levee again, and got loudly laughed 
| at for telling their experience, which, of course, made them 
madder yet. But they failed to find Tommy, who knew well 
enough that he would be apt to catch darby if they caught him. 
| When the joke was to told to Mr. Barnum no one enjoyed it 
: better than he did. “ But,’ said he, and Tommy stood by and 
heard him, “I would like a good rattan and that ‘Smith,’ and 
work ’em up together for about ten minutes; I think I could 
eure him of practical joking.” 

But he came out just as every one did who worked or said 
anything against our hero, as will presently be seen. 

The next morning, in the column of “Wants” in the St. 
Louis “Republican,” this advertisement appeared: : 
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“DOGS WANTED—AII sorts, breeds, shapes and sizes. Bring 
dogs to —— Hotel, and call for Mr. Barnum.” 


A little card like that would not be apt to catch the eye of any 
but dog fanciers or owners. At all events, neither Mr. Barnum 
nor any of his friends saw it, or if any of them did happen 
to see it, they would naturally think that he was going to get 
up a dog show or something of the kind, and give it only a pas- 


* ing thought. 


) bar, where he opened his short lips menacingly and fixed his 
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But hundreds of dog owners in St. Louis saw it, while dozens _ 
of others who had no dogs weat right off and stole one to specu- 
late on. 

About nine o’clock they began to arrive. All kinds, sizes, 
shapes, colors and conditions of men and boys, lugging, drag- 
ging, coaxing or kicking all sorts, sizes, shapes, colors and 
breeds of dogs, came flocking to the hotel and inquired for Mr. 
Barnum, 

They swarmed into the office, reading room, parlors, hall- 
way, and in fact all over the hotel, in spite of landlord, porters 
or servants, while several of the dogs got to fighting, and made 
things decidedly enjoyable around the place. 

Mr. Barnum had been warned of what was in store for him, 
and therefore kept his room until the crowd could be got out cf 
the hotel. He saw that a joke had been played on h:m by 
| some one, probably by that same “Smith,” and he was mad. 

Meantime there was the very devil to pay in and around the 
hotel, and of course a crowd collected to see what it was all 
about. In vain did the servants of the hotel try to persuade 
them that Mr. Barnum did not want any dogs, they would not 
believe it, and demanded a sight of Barnum. 

“Clear out!” howled the clerk, as a savage-looking fellow, 
with a savage-looking dog, came shuffling up to tne office box. 

‘Can I see Mr. Barnum?” he asked. 

“No, sir, you cannot.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he does not wish to see you.” 

“Wal, now, how the h— do you know whether he does or 
not?” asked the fellow, lifting his fierce-looking brute upon the 


wicked eyés on the clerk. 

“He don’t wish to buy any dog. Take him away; you are 
about the five-hundredth one that has been here already.” 

“Wal, what did he advertise for dorgs for, then?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Took a’ dere!” said the rough, handing a copy of the paper, 
and pointing to the card. 

“Tt’s a fraud, put in to playa 
clerk. 

“Say, I’d like ter see the old humbug once; I’d play a real 
nice trick on him, I would.” 

“Well, you want to take your dog and get right out of this.” 

The dog kept his eye on the clerk, and he kept well out of 
the way, you bet; for that animal looked dreadfully hungry, 
and if his looks did not belie him, he would just as soon have 
satisfied the cravings of his stomach with that clerk’s nose as 
to wait and take his chances at getting something better. 

“Say, der you know what I think o’ you?” asked the dog’s 
owner, after watching him for a while. 

“T haven’t the remotest idea, sir.” 

mites I think you're a duffer, a snide, an N. G., and a back- 
capper.” 

“What has given you such a good opinion of me?” 

“T think you’ve got a lot of dogs, and are playing to sell 
Barnum yourself, an’ leave us uns out in the cola, that’s what I 
believe ‘bout you.” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir; I never owned a dog or borrowed 
one. Take your beast away.” 

“Oh, go shoot yerself. Watch him, Tiger,” said he, speaking 
to the dog. 

Just then a chap came up to the counter with a little black 
and tan under his coat, out of sight. 

The clerk leaned forward to learn his business, not thinking 
that he was also one of them. ‘ 

“Ts Mr. Barnum about?” . 

“Barnum?” snapped the clerk. 

“Yes; he advertised for dogs.” 

“Great heavens!”’ 

“T’ve got one here,” said he, unbuttoning his coat and ai- 
lowing his dog to leap out upon the bar. 

But no sooner did he do so than the bull dog seized him, and 
a lively rough and tumble took place right there on the counter, 


trick on Mr. Barnum,” said the 
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upsetting everything on it, and finally tumbling off on 4h side| 


where the clerk stood. 
The agility with which that clerk got upon the bar, out of 


harm's way, and the way he yelled for the police was a caution. 


Meanwhile, the servants had shoved the dog crowd out of the 
place, and were being successiul in keeping them out. 

Presently a policeman came to the rescue, and the crowd 
scattered. ‘hen he drove the two fellows out of the office, and 
did his best at scattering and clearing out the doggy crowd. 

But the most of them had no notion of giving up the affair in 
this way, and so they walked and watched around, hoping to get 
a glimpse of the’great man. 

By this time almost everybody knew something about the 
affair, and to see a man without having a broad grin on his face 
Was an exception and not the rule. 

Presently Barnym came down into the office, and all hands 
began talking and laughing over the affair—or, rather, all those 
who had not had the life half worried out of them by the con- 
founded deégs. 

But it was agreed that the coast was now clear, and that no 
danger of annoyance remaiied for Mr. Barnum if he went out. 

“Well, fam glad of it. I will just get through with my busi- 
ness as speedily as possible and get out of St. Louis as quick as 
cars can take me ior there is evidently somebody here who 1s 
enjoying himself at my expense more than I care to have him,” 

“J wish I could find out who it is!” said the landlord, sav- 
agely. 

“So do I; but these jokers don’t often give themselves away, 
and I am afraid we shall never find out,” said Barnum. 

“But if I ever do, I'll send them to prison.” 

Mr. Barnum turned and left the hotel, but even before he 
reached the sidewalk the waiting dog owners spied him, and 
came rushing up from every conceivable direction. 

“Here you are, Mr. Barnum,” cried one, 

‘‘Here’s a purp.” 

“Here’s one of the best in the world.” 

“Pure blood, Mr. Barnum.” 

“Genuine bull.” 

“Clean skye. sir.” 

“Here’s your Newfoundland.” 

“How’s this for a spaniel?” 

“And this for a-terrier?” demanded first one and then an- 
"ther. 

“Clear out! I don’t want any dogs.” 

“Here’s a beautiful black an’ tan, boss.” 

“Police!” 

“Here’s a coach dog, Mister Barnum.” 

“Go to the devil, all of you!” yelled the enraged victim, dart- 
ing back into the hotel. 

“Al) right, we'll follow you,” said they, rushing into the hotel 
after him. 

Here ensued a scene of the wildest confusion. Mr. Barnum 
was gesticulating wildly, and trying to be heard above the din 
of barking dogs, and cursing, calling owners, while the landlord 
and his assistants rushed forward with brooms, canes, um- 
brellas, and whatever they could lay their hands on, attempting 
to eject the invaders. 

Two policemen also joined in the fun, and swung their clubs 
around, cracking a head wherever they saw it, whether it be- 
longed to a man or a dog, thereby kicking up the most terrible 
row that was ever heard of. 

Some of the dogs broke away from their keepers, and then 
broke for the doors, others improved ‘the opportunity presented 
for a fight, while five or six of the largest:‘ones went sampling 
the shins of those who were trying to drive them out. 

In the confusion Barnum escaped to his room,‘and the officers 
drove the dog men entirely away from the vicinity, leaving 
the coast really clear, although Mr. Barnum refused to leave 
the hotel for several hours afterward, and then from a side 
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his business. 
But as for those dog men; 
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two amused young men who stood watching the whole affair 
were the authors of their trouble, it is safe to say they would : 
each have killed his dog, if he had refused to take a piece of 
them. ig 
But as usual prom enjoyed all the fun without being ae 
pected of putting up the job, and as they walked back to the 
Lindel House, where they were stopping, they laughed loud- 
and heartily over the comical scene they had just witnessed. — om 

“7’ll tell you what it is, fommy,” said Dovey, ‘if we are not | © 
careful we shall make St. Louis as hot for us as Chicago was 
when we left.” a 

“Well, I don’t care much if we do; we must have our fun; me 
anyway. you know; and besides, we shan’t remain here much a 
longer at best.” ' oe 

“All right.” ae 

“T am anxious to get out West and give you a chance to : 
gratify your ambition by hunting Indians and buffaloes.” 

“T am ready for anything, Tommy.” Bist 

“But we'll get a close cut on our hair before we get out. os 
there, so as to be prepared for emergencies.” 

“Yes, but there is time enough for that; 
this evening?” 

“Hanged if I know. Let’s go to the theatre.” 

“All right.” ' 

“But I say, Dovey, do you know, I would give fifty dollars for 
a picture of that muss at the hotel just now.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be worth it.” 

“Indeed it would. I have seen a great many comical things : 
in my day, but that was the liveliest and the funniest one that 
I ever saw,” and they both laughed again so heartily that 
people turned around ané@ looked at them. . 

“Oh, if Barnum only knew!” 

“And if these darkies only knew!” 

“And if those dog men only knew!” 

“And that hotel clerk!” 

“And that landlord—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Well, I think we are even with old P. T. for the many ba . a 
shows he has coaxed us into.” ‘ ae 

Perfectly satisfied with the fun they had worked out of the ; 
affair, they kept on until they had reached their hotel; here 
each found letters in waiting for them, and their time was all 
employed between t’ em and supper, reading and answering 
them. Even fun was forgotten. i 

Tommy received a letter from his Uncle Ebenezer, compli- 
menting him on his success, but hinting that’he had better ) 
return before long, as he was anxious for him to get the whole be 
business in hand, with a view to taking his place entirely, and BY 
allowing him time to enjoy the fortune he had already made, — , 
by traveling abroad with his family. 

This did not exactly suit our hero, but he sat down and 
answered the letter, stating that he was desirous of visiting - 
California, and being nearly half way there, he thought he 
might never have so good a chance again, and that he could 
also pick up considerable trade, without doubt. 

From there he would return by another route in part, and 
get back to New York in about two months. ce 

That evening, as they returned from the theatre, they came fe 
across an old plug hat lying on the sidewalk. Dovey was on 
the point of kicking it, when Tommy held him back. 

“Dovey, my boy, I am surprised at you.” 


what shall we do | 
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“What for?” asked Dovey in wonder. - rh 
“Haven’t you ever had the pleasure of kicking a hat with a 
brick in it?” ‘ 


“Well, come to think of it, I believe I did celebrate April 
Fool’s Day in that way once.’ 

“T dare say; now let us take a look at this one and see if 
it is as innocent as it seems to be,” saying which he lifted the _ 
old hat, and sure enough there was a brick standing up beneath 
it. Rarer 

“Good erough,” said Dovey. 

“Yes, and much better tha> it would have been had I allowed 
you to kick it. py ane Ways as it is eM impossible for 
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person to pass by an old hat without kicking it, 1 wonder why 
We never thought to fix one for old Pike, our janitor at 
Andover?” 

me “It is ‘strange, and too bad. Why, I could almost go there for 
& nother term for the sake of playing it on him, eh?” 

4 “Yes, but as that is next to impossible, and there are pos- 
‘s! ible things here in St. Louis, suppose we try the possible things 
first?” 

__ “What do you mean?” 

: “Allow me to illustrate,” said he, taking up the hat anda 
a _ brick. 

_ Arriving at the hotel, Tommy placed the brick on the end or 
the sidewalk, where they could see it from a window, and then 
covered it with the hat. 

Leaving it there and retiring out of sight, or at least out of 

- suspicious nearness, they did not have to wait long before a 
» foppish- -looking fellow came sauntering along, swinging his 
q cane and whistling some popular air. 
Seeing the hat, he made a dive for it—as ninety out of a 
hundred would do; and as that same ninety would have done, 
he kicked the brick about a rod along the sidewalk, and then 
sat down to hug his toes and to cuss words. 

After about five minutes of this, he gianced around to see if 
anybody was observing him, and he muttered to himself: 

“T think I can kick the tar out of the son of a gun that put 
up that job. 

But as no one appeared to dispute him, he struggled to his 
feet and began to hobble away. 

He had gone only a few yards, however, before an idea 
appeared to strike him, and turning, he picked up the hat and 
arranged it as he found it. 

“T think it will take some of the pain out of my foot to know 
that somebody else TAK OS 3 as big an ass of himself as I did,” 
he muttered. 

; If he stopped for that sort of consolation he did not have to 
wait long, for presently two old chaps came along, arm in arm, 
and both pretty full of crooked whisky. 

Both espied the hat at the same time, and each struggled to 
get a kick at it as each kept the other from reaching it. 
“Lemme h’ist her, Joe,” said one. 
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“No; lemme show you how we used to kick football when I 
was a boy. Hold on; lemme have the first crack at, and Vl) 
treat.” 


This appeared to settle matters, and the old fellow set his 
own hat on the back of his head, took a walk 1round the tempt- 
ing tile, and then stepping back a lew teet, he went at it with 
a whoop. 

I don’t think a brick was ever kicked further, unless a mule 
kicked it. But the air was positively sulphurous around there 
for the next ten minutes, occasioned by the old fellow giving 
expression to his feelings. 

He hobbled around on one foot, ronliite up at the hotel 
windows and begging in the most pathetic manner for some- 
body ‘to put his head out of a window and acknowledge that he 
had placed that brick under the hat. 

He even offered a reward of fifty thousand dollars for any 
one to father the job. 

But it was.late, and nobody seemed disposed to humor or 
favor him; so he took his friend’s arm and hobbled along 
towards home, sad and dejected.” | 

After a while Tommy went up and put the hat in position 
again; but he had scarcely got into the house before an Irish- 
man came along and espied it. 

Taking it up and examining it for a moment, they heard 
him mutter, as he placed his old shabby cap on the brick: 

“Be gob, but some chap has lost his hat’ wid a brick in it, 
an’ as it’s better nor mine, I think I’ll swap hats, an’ lave my 
own in its place. Sure, it’s just as good for a terrible example, 
onyhow.” Saying which, he placed it on his head and walked 
cheerfully away, never dreaming that there was a trick con- 


nected with it. . 
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their beds. 


CHAPTER VI. 


During the next few days Tommy Bounce and his friend 
Dovey kept somewhat quiet, going about St. Louis and visiting 
points of interest in the city and suburbs. 

The reader will remember that ‘Yommy wrote to his unde, 
stating his wishes about visiting the tar West and California. 

His uncle wrote him a rather curt reply, intimating thai he 
and his friend had been on the road long enough attending to 
their own pleasure rather than the business on which they 
had been sent, and commanding them to return home to New 
York at once. 


But this ended their fun in that direction, and so they ‘sous 


“That settles our little racket,” groaned Tommy, rather — 


dismally, after reading the letter. 

‘What can’t be cured must be endured,” philosophically re- 
plied Dovey. “Let’s take a drive into the country to-day, ana 
we can start back to-morrow morning.” 

“Ah! The proper caper for all the world,” replied Tommy, 
with much earnestness. 
they have some fine saddle mules.” 

“Mules!” 

“Yes. I think a mule ride would be just about novel enough 
to be enjoyable.” 

“And just about aeatiiTe enough to be interesting.” 
“Exciting?” 

“To be sure. 
exciting?” 

“Oh, you are thinking of common mules, such as we have 
East. But these are superior animals, well broken, and ac- 
customed to good society.” 

“Well, all right; let’s try them,” said he, going out upon the 
street, followed by Dovey. 

Going directly to a livery stable, they hired each a fine look- 
ing, mouse-colored saddle mule, and started to ride away. 

“Perfectly harmless?” asked Tommy of the stable boy. 

“Faix, as harmless as a pair of kittens.” 

“No tricks?” 

“Only the wan.” 

“Only one? What is that, pray?” 


Did you ever hear of a mule ride that was not 


“I know a stable down here where © 
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“The trick of batin’ ony mule on the road, sure,” replied the 


son of Erin, with a wink and a grin. 

“Very good; I owe you one,” said Tommy, who could appreci- 
ate a joke, even if it was against him. 

“All right, sur; but it’s a cash business 1m doin’.” 

“Oh, I understand. Here, here is a quarter for you,” said 
Tommy. 

“And here is another,” said Dovey. 

“Top o’ the mornin’ ter yees, gentlemen. That ye may 
have a foine ride,” replied the hostler, bowing awkwardly. 

“Now, you are sure about the mules, are you?” 

“Faix, I’ve done the care of ’em long enough ter know.” 

“No bucking?” 


“Not wance.” 

“Or biting?” 

“Wal, faix, they do be boitin’ sometimes,” replied Pat, 
scratching his head. « 


“The devil they do, now?” 

“Wal, faix, they does be bitin’ their mangers sometimes when 
feed is scarce.” 

“Oh, you are sharp enough for a hay cutter.” 

“An’ so I am, sure.” 

“Well, do the mules ever kick?” 

“Wal, they kick nagurs sometimes.” 

“Don’t like negroes, eh?” 

“No; mules that be as honest as sheep will play the devil wid 
nagurs always.” . 

“Well, but they behave themselves with white folks?” 

“Paix, loike jintlhemens.” 


“Good enough. If we follow this street, it will take us right 
out to the open country, will it not?” 

“Faix, it will not.” 

“Why, you just told us to follow the street.” 

“But you axed me would the strate take ye out into the 
country.” ' 

“Well?” 


“No, the strate won’t take ye out into the country, but the 


mules will.” 

Tommy glanced at Dovey, and they both laughed and rode 
away. 

The mules were really fine specimens of that animal, and 
were evidently kept entirely for saddle use. 

They followed slowly up the street a few blocks, at a quiet 
pace, trying to fit themselves to their seats, and get used to 
animals they had never ridden before. 

The mules behaved well enough, and, reaching the outskirts 
of the city, they whipped them up a bit. 

“How do you like it, Tommy?” 

“First class. Good as a horse.” 

“T like mine better.” 

They were just then passing through a lot of little cabins 
occupied by colored people, and they noticed that they cut and 
ran the moment they came in sight. 

“T wonder what the deuce is the matter with all the coons?” 
asked Dovey. 

“Guess they take us for officers.” 

“T guess they don’t mean to take us at all. 

Just then an old wench ran out and began to cuff a little 
darky who stood in the street. f 

“Go in de house, Abrahum Lincum! Don’ yer got no eyes in 
yer head? Don’ yer see dem yer mules a-cgmin’ long dar? Git 
in de house fas’, fo’ if dey git near nuf dey heave one ob der 
hoofs at yer, an’ den you war a dead nigger, shua. Mules don’t 
like niggers noways.” 

“That’s what the matter is. They are afraid of our mules. 
I have often heard that darkies were mortally afraid of mules 
and alligators, both of whom seem to bear them no love; or, 
rather, one loves to kick them and the other to eat them.” 

“See ’em run!” 

It was. a fact. They scattered and got a safe distance out of 
the way. Every window pane had a black mug looking out of 
it, and a different sized coon peeped from behind every corner 
as they rode along. 

Seeing an old wench standing inside of a rude front fence, 
Tommy rode up and halted. 

“Go ’way from dar, white man! Go ’way dar!” she screamed, 
and before he could speak she had fled into the house, although 
she appeared presently at the open window. 

“What's the matter with you, aunty?” 

“Matter! wha’ fo dat muel?” said she. 

“What for? Why, to ride, of course.” 

“Fo’ ter kili niggers, mo’ like. Go ’way.” 

“Why, they are perfectly harmless.” 

“Ya, may be all berry nice wid you’s ones; but dar nebber 
was a muel in de whole bressed world dat wouldn’t leave a 
good meal anytime fo’ ter git a good kick at a nigger.” 

“Oh, those are the ordinary plebeian animals; these are high- 
toned mules.” 

“Goshermighty! high-heeled, too, I guess.” 

“They are Fred Douglas mule,’ continued Tommy, 
chaffing her, while a crowd of black neighbors gathered at a 
safe distance. 

“Don’ care nuffin ’bout what kind ob breed he am. I nebber 
seen nuffin yet dat had long ears dat I would trust nohow. 
Man come ’long hea once wid de mos’ honestest lookin’ muel 
dat I eber seen, an’ he tole me dat it war de muel dat George 
Washington rode inter de Rebolushun, an’ so I war fool ’nough 
fo’ ter git interested in dat muel, an’ ter go round fo’ ter see 
him clus, when de fus’ dat I know’d I done gone don’ know 
nuffin ’tall.” 

“What was the trouble, aunty?” 
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a scrip toward her. 


“De trouble war dat I got widin reach of dat yer muel’s hi : 
legs, an’ he raise me.” : 
“Raised you, eh?” 
“Yer better think so, honey; kick me right clean ober de 
house inter de back garden.” a 
eine you much?” 


head.” 
“A quart?” Re: 
“Guess so. Putty nigh. My old mudder says she hear em ~ 
rattlin’ down on de roof of the house as I war a-sailin’ ober.” 
“That was very wrong of Washington’s mule.” q 
“But he couldn’t help it, I tole yer; fo’ it am jus’ as na i 
fo’ a mule to kick a nigger as it am fo’ a duck to swim.’ Ag "i 
“Well, here’s a quarter for you, aunty,” said Tommy, handing — 
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“Guess not, honey,” said she, shaking her heaa. ia 
“Come and get it.” | 
“Wouldn’t go fo’ dat if it war a five dollar bill. I war histed 9”, 
once.” i 
Our heroes laughed heartily, and while they were doing so 
Doyey’s mule lifted his right hind leg and knocked a fly off oe 


his long ear, swinging his head around to do so, and nearly 
throwing him off. 

“Whoa, brute!” : 

“Look dar now. Dat yer mule am a regular kicker. I know | 
by the way he handles his foot,” cried the old wench, and those 
who concluded that they were far enough WEY, indauiged in a 
loud laugh. 

“Come on, Tommy. My nag is becoming nervous over the ~ 
delay.” eae 

“Hole on dar, hole on!” shouted a man close behind them, 
and wheeling about they found themselves confronted by the Bi 
two darkies whom they had sent to Barnum, and there was fire 
in their eyes. + 

“Now we are in for it,’ said Dovey. ; 

“Wha’ fo’—wha’—wha’ fo’ yer do dat?” said the leader, ap- 
proaching threateningly. 

‘What do you refer to, sir?’ demanded Tommy, as cool as a 
cellar. 

“Who dat you send fo’ ter see Mr. Baraum?” 4 

“I fail to catch your meaning, sir.” 

“Who done gone make fools ob us?” 
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“How should I know?” ¥ 
“Guess you do know good ’nough.” ‘ 
Tommy shook his head and started up his mule. 
“Hol on dar!” yelled both of the darkies. 
“What is the matter with you, my colored brothers?” ” 
“We aren’t no brudders of you’s, but we is jus’ a gwine fo’ 

ter get squar about dat Barnum dat you fool us ’bout.” ‘ 


The reader will remember how badly these two sons of Ham 
were sold, and what a terrible butting they gave Mr. Barnum, ‘ 
to whom they had been sent for an engagement. 

“What’s the matter with you?” demanded Dovey. | 

“Come down from dat yer muel an’ we’ll jus’ show yer what 
de matter am.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of doing such a thing; besides, I am in 
a hurry.” ay 

“Hole on dar!” yelled the mad darky, making a dash for their ‘ 
bridles. f 

But Tommy was too quick for them, and wheeled his mule * 
around suddenly, presenting his heels; that quiet-looking ani- 
mal laid back his long ears ‘and raised those terrible hind 
hoofs of his, and the next instant that darky was kicked over a 
front fence into a yard, where he fell upon a flower bed without 
doing himself much damage, but completely spoiling the flow- 
ers; and the woman who owned it came out of the house with 
a long-handled mop in her hands, and the way she went for ‘* 
the unfortunate coon astonished him so much that he almost 
forgot the raising he had just received. 

At the same time that the mule had kicked the darky, he 
threw up his hinder parts so quickly that Tommy was thrown ~ 
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up m hie 1 neck, to which he clung in the most comical 
ner, while the satisfied beast fanned him with his huge 


a. 


ia mouthful of meat out of his health department, while 
victim was yelling all kinds of bloody murder, and creating 
g reatest excitement among the colored people. 
it: was fun to see the way he handled that darky, and how 
xious he appeared to be to get at him with his hind legs. He 
ould shake him a moment and then reach around with his 
ght hind leg ard cuff him with it. 
At length he dropped him, and as ‘Tommy had regained his 
at, , they put whip to their mules and darted out of that as 
nick as possible, leaving the confusion at its height. Glanc- 
g back they saw the fellow rolling on the ground and howling 
the police, while the one who had been kicked over the 
1 Be was trying to get out, but instead was getting a terrible 
_, pounding. ‘ 
- Laughing heartily, they started on a faster gait, and were 
soon out in the open country. 
q “Bully for our mules,” said Dovey. 
“Yes, indeed; I’ll never doubt the friendship of one of them 
gain.” 
“What fun!” 
“Yes, for the mules and ourselves.” 
“But not so much for the coons.” 
im “No, I should rather say not.” 
: “We must contrive to return by some other road, for if they 
were mad before, they are boiling now.” 
They continued on for a mile or two, when they met an old 
darky riding a donkey, on which he sat, with his long legs 
almost dragging as he rode along. 
P’ “Hello, pop; how you was?” said Tommy, pulling up in front 
of the jackass, who was only too glad to get a chance for rest. 
4 “Wal, putty far, chile. How be youself?” asked the old man, 
confidingly. 
_ “Oh, first rate; never better in my life.” 
| ‘Dat’s good, chile. Dar’s nuffin like enjoyin’ good health in 
dis yer wicked wold.” 
oe. good thing to have, pop. You look healthy.” 
“Wal, chile, de ole man might be better than he am, but I’s 
not swine fo’ ter complain ’bout it. Am you from de city?” 
“Oh, yes; just rode out.” 
3 “Yas. How’s eberything dar?” 
> “Lively.” 
_ “Drefful lively, I ’spect. Whar Sehiag: 
} “Just out to see if we can see a place that suits us any- 
where. of 
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Speculators, I ’spect?” 
_ “No. English noblemen.” 
-“Yas. Big bugs like?” 

: “Very big. By the way, that is a nice little Jack you are 
hiding,” said Tommy, with a mischievous look. 

“Chile, he am a jewel.” 

“Got a good voice?” 
_“Don’ know what you mean, chile.” 
- “Are his vocal organs good?” 

.-“Oh, yas—sound in wind an’ limb,” said the old darky, mis- 
taking the question, and supposing that the vocal organs meant 
Bp rictbing else. 
Bs: “Is he yours?” 

- “To be shua, chile.” 

q “That's a lie!” said a voice that seemed to come from the 
m nouth of the jackass. 

a Tommy was trying his ventriloquism again. 

That old darky almost turned white, while. both Tommy 

and Dovey manifested the greatest astonishment. 

“What is that?” asked Tommy. — 

“Can your donkey talk?” asked Dovey. 

c “Wa—wa—chile—I—I ” he stammered, slowly dismount- 
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“He said you lied, ” aia Dovey, 

“Oh, my; I—I guess not, chile,” he said: walking around 
sleepy-looking animal. 

“He does lie!” said the donkey. 

This time the old fellow screamed right out. 

“Oh, my! De debble am in dat yer Jack, shua!” 

“But I am afraid that there is something wrong with you, 
pop. It is the most remarkable thing that I ever knew, and 
there is only one instance on record of a four legged jackass 
talking—the one that Baalam used to ride, you know.” 

“No, chile, I nebber knowed Baalam,” replied the old man, 
with fear and trembling. 

“But are you sure that you own him?” 

“Fo’ de Lord, chile, I own dat yer Jack.” 

“No, he don’t; he stole me!” said the Jack. 

“Oh, my gosh!” said he, falling upon his knees. “I nebber 
gone done such a fing. I am a deacon ob a prayer meetin’, 
chile. Lisa good man.” 

“He’s an old fraud!” said the donkey. 

“Oh, my gosh!” groaned he. 

At a signal from Tommy, Dovey began to question the darky 
while he attended to the answers. 

“How old are you?” 

“Five years.” 

“Oh, my gosh! Don’t tork to him, chile. He am bewitched, 
fo’ shua. Some nigger hab hoodoo’d him, sartin.” 

“Did this old man ever steal anything else?” 

“Yes: he has robbed hen roosts and smoke houses,” replied 
the donkey, firmly. 

“Oh, my gosh! .Don’t do it, honey!” he cried, appealing to 
Dovey. 

Tommy was eons splendidly, and throwing his voice into 
the donkey in the most natural way imaginable. 

No wonder the old negro was alarmed, for Dovey was at first 
startled himself at the strangeness of it. 

“Well, pop, you know whether you ever stole any chickens 
or hens, so be careful how you answer, for there is a miracle 
here,” said Tommy, solemnly. 

The old darky was silent. 

“Shall I ask the donkey again?” said Dovey. 

“No, no, chile, don’t do it.” 

“Then will you confess?” 

Again he was silent. 

“Steals every time he gets a chance!” said the Jack. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned the old fellow. 

“Is this a warning for him to confess and repent?” 

“Yes!” 

“I—I—wal, chile,” he began to tremble. 

“Out with it, pop,” said Dovey. 

“Wal, yas! J guess as dat I did-nip one or two chickens. 

“One or two!” the donkey exclaimed. 

“Own up, old man!” 

“Yas—I—yas, I stole putty consid’able ob dem yer chickens, 
I ’spect.” 

“And hams?” ! 

“Yas, putty consid’ ble hams, 
very shaky. 

“Well, how about this donkey?” 

“He stole me.” 

“Yas, dat am so,” he moaned. 

Tommy had hit nearer than he expected. 

“Well, will you restore it at once?” 

“Oh, Lord, yas.” < é 

“And leave off stealing the remainder of your life?” 

“Oh, Lord, yas.” 

“Are you going to the city?” 

“Yas, chile, gwine down dar ter get a few little things for the 
old woman.” 

“Well, see that you don’t attempt a sell this donkey, for 
he will be sure to speak right out and give you away.” 

“Oh, gosh, no! I didn’t :perzackly steal him, chile; I bor- 
rowed him.” ? 


“T—-I. ” 


Oh, Lord!” he groaned, acting 
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“But you will return him?” 

“Oh, gosh, yas. But ’sposin’ he gibs de ole man away when 
~we get back home?” 

“IT guess he won’t, if you reform and never steal again. 
“You won't give the old man away, will you?” he asked, ad- 
edressing the donkey. Py 

“No, if he reforms.” 

“*Oh, Lord! I'll nebber do so any me’—neber!” 

““That settles it. Good-by.” 

The old man was too greatly agitated to speak as his tormen- 
‘tors rode away from him. 

They turned in their saddles and watched him as they rode 
‘Slowly along, an* saw him approach the supposed speaking 
donkey cautiously. 

“Whoa, honey. Don’t be mad wid de ole man,” he pleaded; 
“he’s gwine to be good now. Don’t neber say a word ’bout dis 
yer to any ob de neighbors—will you, honey? Good Jacky,” 
and with trembling hand he gently stroked his shaggy coat. 

Then, aiter caressing him for a while, he added: 

“Be good to de ole man Jackey, an’ I'll ride you jist as easy 
‘as eber I can,” and, throwing one leg cautiously over the ani- 
mal, he started him slowly along, and at the same time letting 
up on him by walking and taking nearly the whole of: his 
weight upon his own feet. 

It was a comical picture, and they laughed heartily as they 
watched him out of sight, and then continued their journey. 
“Whether the old fellow ever reformed or not they never knew, 
ibut it is safe to say that he did, for he looked upon it as noth- 
ing short of a miracle. 

After riding for an hour or two. and having some fun with 
rseveral country people, they at length rode back into the city, 
‘well pleased with the sport they had enjoyed during the after- 
moon. 

“Tet us get a glass of lager, for I.am thirsty,” said Dovey. 
‘as they eft the stable. 

“And 1 think that I would like to rinse out my throat with 
‘something. J ‘believe that I could build a small turnpike with 
‘the dust that has lodged there, since we have been out.” 

“Here is a saloon right over here,” said he, leading the way. 

Entering it and taking a seat at one of the tables, they called 
for lager, and were waited on by a big, fat, lazy-looking Dutch- 
man. 

They were the only customers in the place, and they- pro- 
ceeded to put themselves outside of three or four glasses of the 
foaming beverage, while resting and talking over affairs. 

“Dot vas von nice day to-day,” said the proprietor. 

' “Very fine,’ replied Tommy. 

“Now, chintlemens. 1 dreat you vid myself, ha?” 

“AN right,” said Dovey, and he turned to draw three mugs 
of beer. 

“He has got a good cheek anyway,” said Tommy. ‘How the 
deuce does he know whether we wish to drink with him or 
not?” 

“Well, never mind; we may get some fun out of him.” 

The Dutchman brought the beer, and placing it upon the 
table proceeded to take a seat on the opposite side and to pro- 
pose a toast to drink. 

He was evidently glad to have somebody in his saloon, for 
trade had been very dull all day, and now that he had a couple 
of customers. he was bound to make the most he could out of 
them. 

After drinking two or three times, a fat, slouchy dog walked 
into the room and stretched himself out on the floor for a 
fresh nap. 

Tommy had been casting about for something to have some 
fun with, and when the dog came in he concluded to see what 
could be done with him. 

“What breed of dog is that?” he asked, with much interest. 

“Dot was ter tyfle’s preed, I guess. He is a lazy preed ad all 
<evends,” replied the Dutchman. 

“But that is a very valuable dog, sir.” 

“Goot for some sausage, I dinks,” said he laughing. 
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“What will you take for him?” 
“Oh, vell, I dunno,” he replied, for he tumbled to the aff 
right away as he thought, for if the cur was worth anything 
was going to get it if he could. a 
“Will you take one hundred dollars?” he asked, after Dp 
tending to examine him. qi 
The Dutchman opened his eyes, and his pot belly ave e 
with wonder, but he made no reply. i 
“Will you take one hundred and fifty dollars?” 
seve I chusd dond guess dot I care aboud selling Chack 


hirrself. » 
“Well, I am sorry,” mused Tommy, and the Dutchman wa 
silent, hoping to make a big bargain. . 
“Oh, I am so hungry!” said the dog, 
asleep. 
T'ommy and Dovey sprang to their feet, and the Dutchman si 
tumbled over backward, and after knocking around among the * x 
chairs for a while he Also regained his feet. vt e 
“Mine jiminy. Vad vas dot?” 3 
“Why, he’s a talking dog. I knew it the moment I set eyes — 
on him,” replied Tommy. ‘. 
“Mine Cot in hymil? A talkin’ tog!” . 
“Yes, the rarest and most valuable breed of dogs in the 
world. Why, if that dog was mine, I would get five thousan 
dollars for him.” ; 
“Mine jiminy!” 
“Wipe off your chin!” said the dog, looking up and winking 
at his master. re 


“Oh, mine Cot! Vat vas dot?” 

“Oh, he is gradually getting into it. 
as well as you do ia a few months.” é 
“Oh, mine jiminy crickets! Dot vas der greadisd dot I effer 
knew. Here, Katrina!” he called, and his wife came vane 
in from the other room. 


as he lay there hal 
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at the lazy beast of a dog. 

“Pull up your stockings!” said the dog, Jack, and Katrine 
ran backward, catching her heel and sitting down in a bgt 
spittoon. An 

“Katrina, dose vas a fortune in dot dog.” 

“Then you won’t take one hundred and fifty dollars for him, « 
will you?” asked Dovey. 

“No, py chingoes. I dakes me not a dousand tollar for him 4 
I bade you. Come here, Chack.” | 

“Oh, go shoot yourself!” replied Jack, and they all laughed op 
heartily—all except Katrina; she had hurt herself and was i 
sadly attending to it. : 

“Vant some meat, Chack?” said the owner. ra: 

“T’d like to eat your nose!” 

“Mine Cot! Katrina, do you hear dose dings?” he asked, as _ 
he flew around. “Come, let us have some beer and pe ‘i 
come. Katrina, go und call Mr. Dinglebecker in.” 3 

She went limping out to obey his orders, while he drew peeran 
and set out the cigars, all the while in the greatest state of 
ecstasy. “ 


Dinglebecker was a shoemaker next door, and he came ine 
blank with wonder at what the good woman had told him. 
“Another bloody foot!” said the dog, and again everybody — 
laughed except Dinglebecker. 


“Dot ish ter piggest ding in Shant Louis,” said the shoes 
“sut I vould not let him run in ter stread mit bad Os 
Bic 


maker. 
poys, for he has learn too much.” 

“Come hafe some more beer! Everypody have beer und Be 
cigars! Katrina, call in everypody!” and away she flew for the — 
tap of his beer keg. % 

One after another came in to see tHe wonderful dog, and 
drink beer at the expense of the owner, and Tommy made him 
speak several times, to the great astonishment and delight 


hey. popped out and left for their note}. 
9g of course talked no more after that, and the Dutch- 
zoncluded he was tired, and so put him away with jealous. 
 Atter the crowd had gone that night he tried him 
D, but no talk. The next morning he attempted to make. 
al jo it, and the dog got mad and bit his thumb. 
iter fooling for about a week, and giving away several | 
$s of lager and boxes of cigars, he finally tumbled to the 
@ that had been played upon him, and kicked the dog into 
s ‘street and offered to give him away, without takers. 
™ ee Cot in hymil!” he growled, “if I find me dot liddle 
; vat joke dot play, I chust pust my snoot ter pieces mit 
I m, you bade!” 
But he never found them, for the next day after they played 
ie trick upon him they took the cars ard started for. New 


CHAPTER VII. 
On their way back from Philadelphia to New York, both 
| ommy Bounce and George Dovey were rather quiet. 
Both were busy with their thoughts. 
A new life was opening before them it seemed, and they 
yere about to be separated. Dovey to return to his home, and 
ommy to assume new responsibilities. 
_At Long Branch they parted company, for by agreement 
Dovey was to join some members of his family there, and 
ommy, with still bluer feelings, continued his journey to New 
ork. 
“The news that Tommy would arrive by the six o’clock train 
ad been spread among his New York friends, and the clerks 
n his uncle’s store especially. Of these not one of them was 
there upon whom he had not played some practical joke or 
ath er, and now that he was to return, they were busy thinking 
whether they were not in for it again. 
The reader will probably remember Frank Hoyt, the book- 
creeper in his uncle’s store, the gay youth who had first shown 
Tommy the lions and elephants of New York on his first ar- 
‘ival there from school, and who was very often his companion 
n going about town in search of fun and adventure. 
Tt will also be remembered that Tommy frequently played 
sractical jokes on him, and on one or two occasions made him 
xceedingly “sick.” 
Well, Frank was busy with his thoughts. 
And there was that Irish porter, Dennis; the boys will cer- 
ainly remember him. 
There was one thing certain, Dennis didn’t forget Tommy 
B ounce and the many tricks he used to play on him, especially 
he last one. 
‘It will be remembered that Tommy was taking out a sample 
pnk or valise filled withecertain specimens of hardware that 
2 was to use in soliciting orders for his uncle, and that Den- 
S thought he would play one of the many jokes that had 
ee n played upon him, and so he placed about twenty pounds 
| huge spikes in the valise for a little racket. 
‘But Tommy dropped to it right away, and, without seeming 
9 know anything about it, got Dennis to carry the bag over 
» Jersey City for him through the hot sun; after which, he 
: oolly took the spikes out of the bag, and made the chopfallen 
jorter lug them back again to the store. 
7 hat made the poor fellow so “sick” that he never forgot it. 
So, of course, he remembered Tommy Bounce. 
And they all remembered him. ; 
But there wasn’t one of them who did not like him first-rate 
, spite of his deviltry, for he was one of the kind who made 
iends with every one, even though he played jokes on them. 
As yet none of the clerks or salesmen knew anything about 
r r. Ebenezer Bounce, their old and respected employer, giving 
) the business in favor of his nephew, Tommy, and so they 
ected Bey was rae coming: beck to resume his place in the | 
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as full of mischie: as ever, and Aoaaihiy : more so. a 

As for Ebenezer Bounce, he was as much delighted as a. 
schoolboy would have been w.th the prospect of a vacation.. ~ 

In truth, he was very proud of his handsome nephew, whom: 
he had destined to succeed him in the business in which he. 
had made a fortune, and the enterprise he had shown while’ 
|away drumming delighted him still more. 

He knew nothing of the many Scrapes Tommy had been in 
during the time, and he fancied that he was returning much 
grown and experienced, as indeed he was, and he was anxious 
to take him by the hand, 

So he ordered his servants to get up an extra supper for 
him, while his pretty cousins were dressed in their handsomest, 
and the whole family were ready and anxious to give him a 
splendid reception. 

“Mr. Frank,” said Dennis, 
window. | 

“Well, Dennis, what is it?” asked Frank Hoyt, ae up 
from his books. 

“Yhat divil’s kid, Tommy, is comin’ back ter day,” said he 
in a whisper, for Mr. Bounce was seated in the next room. 

“IT know it.” 

“Are ye glad of it, sure?” 

“Well, yes, I guess so. Why?” 

“Do ye moind the pranks he used ter cut wid us all?” 

Frank laughed a little and frowned a little, but he made no 
reply. 

“Sure, he’s the divil’s own lad, so he is.’” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” asked Frank, 
glancing through the glass partition into his employer’s reom. 

“Begob, but I’d loike to give him a roast, so I would, to get 
square for the tricks he played on me.” 

“You had better let him alone, Dennis, if you know when you 
are well off.” 

“Faith, I wouldn’t harm him. But, sure, I think he can take 
a joke as well as give one.” 

“Oh, yes, he’ll take a joke. You played one on him when he 
went away,” said Frank, laughing heartily. 

“Out,” growled the porter, and started off to another part 
of the store. 

That “joke” was a sore point with him. 

“But I don’t blame him much,” mused Frank. “I wouldn’t 
mind giving him a roast myself, for he deserves it.” 

In about an hour, and while Mr. Bounce ran out to his 
lunch, Dennis went to the window and spoke to Frank again. 

“I say, the boys have been talkin’ about giving him a. racket. 
when he comes.” 

“Have they? Who?” 

“They all of ’em, sure.” 
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“Yes, for sure, divil a man of ’em is there that don’t owe 
him a kid.” 

“T guess tnat’s so. But what do they propose doing?” 

“Sure, we’re goin’ over to the day-po in Jersey City, an’ when. 
he gets off the train we’re goin’ ter give it to him hot.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Will ye go wid us?” 

“Yes, count me in,” said Frank, who concluded that he might 
as well get in and have a piece of it. 

“All right. We lave here at foive o'clock, after: the boss. 
goes.” 

“But how do you know he won’t go over there himself? - 

“Faix, he was afther tellin’ me that he wasn’t goin’”” said 
Dennis earnestly. 

“All right, then.” 

“Remember,” and with this they separated. 

Well, five o’clock came, the store was closed for the day, ama 
more than a dozen of Tommy Bounce’s friends started over to 
Jersey City to give him a reception, while his unele had@ pome 
home to see that everything was in trim there to receive him 
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Frank Hoyt was just as much in for it as any of the- rest a? | 4 
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them, and one of the first things he did on ar Sete at the de-| again. Oh, what a racket they gave me! 


pot was to engage the worst looking coachman he could fina, 
and after informing the driver what the little reception racket 
was, he paid him well for the job and told him to drive up to 
Central Park and leave him as near the centre of it as possible 
and refuse to take him anywhere else. This being arranged, 
he proceeded to post the policeman at the depot, and then they 
waited. 


But the train was promptly on time and soon came hissing 
and rumbling into the depot. 

All eyes were strained to catch the first glimpse of the com- 
ing hero, and they didn’t have to strain long for Tommy was 
soon seen coming from a car with his traveling overcoat and 
bag in hand. 

They made a rush for him. 

Dennis was the first one to grab him. 

“Howly Moses, but I’m zlad ter see ye, so I am,” said he, 
shaking his hand so heartily that he shook his umbrella and 
bag and coat to the ground. 

“Hello, Dennis! Hello, Frank!” he said, espying his old 


chum. 

“Hello, Tommy! How are you? It is good for sore eyes to 
see you,” said Frank, seizing his other hand and shaking it 
vigorously. 


“Yes, but it isn’t very good for sore arms,” said Tommy, who 
between Dennis and Frank was receiving a frightful shaking. 
“Hello, Tommy,” yelled half a dozen of the other clerks. 

“Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson,” replied Tommy. 

“Hello, Tommy,” they yelled again, all the while trying to get 
hold of his hands. 

Then the hackmen and others took it up and such a “Hello, 
Tommy” as echoed through that old depot was never heard 
before. 

“Hello, Tommy Bounce,” said Smith, one of his uncle’s 
salesmen, and just then somebody hit his hat and knocked it 
over his eyes. 

Tommy dropped to the racket right away and tried to get 
clear, but they were too many for him, and such a shaking and 
bouncing around as he got during the next five minutes he 
never received before. 

“Hello. Tommy!” was being yelled all around the depot, and 
the passengers crowded to see what it was all about. 

In the meantime they tore his coat, stepped on his hat, got 
away with his coat and bag, and in other ways gave it to him 
rough. 

But all the while Frank Hoyt was making believe that he 
was trying to keep them away from him. 

“Right this way, Tommy; we have got a carriage for you,” 
said he. 

“Yes, begob, a foine wan, too,” said Dennis, who took good 
care not to let go of his hand. 

And amid the yells of “Hello, Tommy!” they rushed him 
out of the depot and into the old hack that Frank had hired. 

“All right, drive on, old man; see you at the store in the 
morning,’ said Frank, banging the door to. 

- “Here, give me my hat and bag,” cried Tommy, as mad as 
a hornet. rt 

“All right, here they are,” and three or four of the others 
threw his badly-used things in at the window. 

“Good-by; see you to-morrow.” 

“Oh, yes, you'll see me,” said he, as the carriage drove away 
toward the ferry. 

A loud shout and some more “Hello, Tommy!” saluted him. 

He had never been used so before in his life, and it confused 
him so much that he scarcely knew where he was until he 
landed on the New York side and the driver started with his 
old spavined team uptown. 

“Well, this is a fine reception to give a fellow on his return,” 
he muttered, “they have torn my clothes all off me. Why, a lot 
of Indians Ponian't have acted worse. This was to pay up 
some old scores, I suppose. But I’ll bet they will get it all back 
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| that the driver had now entered into the park, and before he ~ 


Well, well, my tur 


comes next,” he added. te 
He felt that:he was a sight to behold, and so he did not 160 : 
out much in search of familiar spots as he rode along. 3 | 
“Confound this coach, it is too slow for a funeral,’ he mut- ‘ 
tered, after having ridden nearly an hour. “I wonder where ~ 
we are, anyhow? I say, driver. can’t you hurry up @ little a e 
faster?” he called, looking out of the window. a a 
“T’m doin’ my best, sur,” was the reply. 
“Arn’t afraid of heating the boxes, are you?” 
“T’ll soon set ye down all right.” 
“Do you know where to take me.” 
“Faith, Ido. Yer friends towld me.’ 1% 
“My friends, ” he growled, as he put his head back into ina - 
coach. “I wonder if this isn’t a part of the racket, this old ~ 
slow coach? I guess it is. Well, all right,” and he settled back 
into the cushions again. RS 
He was so busy with his thoughts that he did not notice sone 


knew it, the carriage stopped and the driver opened the door. 

“Here. you are, sur.” 

“Where am I?” he asked, getting out. 

“You are here.” 

“But where the devil is it. anyhow?” ram 

“Central Park, where yer friends bid me lave ye,” replied the 
driver with a grin. 

“Oh, they told you to bring me here, did they?” 

“They did, sur,” he said, setting the bag out on the ground. - 

“A very good joke, very good indeed. Well, you have cher ae 
them, now obey me. Take me to No. ——’” “ 

“All right,” said the driver, leaping upon his seat and start- — 
ing his horses. 

“Here, hold on!” yelled Tommy. 

“Go lang!” said the driver. 

“Hello! Hold on! You haven’t got me.” 

“Begob, I know it. Go lang!” yelled the laughing driver, as — 
he disappeared around a corner of the road. 

“Well, I'll be hanged,” mused Tommy, “if this isn’t the jol- p 
liest old racket I ever knew. They have worked it nicely, and . 
here I am in the middle of Central Park. Well, well, I guess 
they have got even with me now. But there is one consola- 
tion—they arn’t here to see how well their game worked.” 

At that moment 2 hack drove past, and as it did se he heard f 
a loud laugh come from those within. He hardly thought they a 
were laughing at him, but just then they yelled: “Hello, « 
Tommy!” and then he knew they had him. a 

“All right,” he muttered, as the hack went out of sight. F 
“You have had it all. I weaken. But you will have to hear — ‘ 
from me yet.” sae 

Frank and three of the others had hired a hack and followed 
for the purpose of seeing the fun, and right heartily did they F 
enjoy it. . 

It was now nearly dark, and Tommy suddenly remembered 
that his uncle and his family were probably waiting for him. 

So he took up his duster and put it on over his torn coat and 
started back toward home. 

It was a bitter pill to swallow, but he was doing his best to 
get it down without making much of a face over it. 45 

Just as he was about to emerge from the park, the hack con- ~~ 
taining his friends drove past again, and once more he was # 
saluted with a loud laugh and a “Hello, Tommy!” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, I’m all right, I'll see you again, boys, never fear,” * : 
he called, shaking his fist at the fast-disappearing coach. ¢ 

Exactly who were in the carriage he could not tell, for it was ~ 
too dark to see; but he suspected, and made up his mind who — Z 
his tormentors were. — : 

On reaching the outside of the park on Fifty-ninth street, he ~ 
engaged a coach to take him home, at the same time telling vis 
him to stop at the first clothing store he came to, for he‘knew 
that he was far from being presentable as he now looked. . 

In the course of half an hour he was looking more like him- 
self again, and as the hack drove up before his uncle’s brown: 


Az 
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mansion, the old gentleman and his whole family ran 
n n the front stoop to welcome him. 

Ge d bless you, Tommy, my boy; welcome back,” said his 
‘1 le, cordially shaking his hand. “Here, driver, give me these 
ngs. Here, here is your money, now begone!” he added, giv- 
: g the driver a five dollar bill. “Come right in, Tommy, my 
y, come in. We are all dying to see you,” he rattled, as he 
udged up the steps with his nephew’s things. 

“Oh, Tommy, welcome back,” said his beautiful blonde cous- 
bs, each taking him in turn and giving him a kiss. 

y pats right, that’s right. Pull him ‘right in here and go 
r him,” said his uncle. 


"This was a reception worth having, for nobody enjoyed a 

hi ng of this kind any better than Tommy did. 

Bethey all went for him, and such a kissing and handshaking 

s he got was a caution. 

ven the servants acted as though they would like to have 
kissed him. 

re 


ee: They hardly gave him a chance to wash up and get ready 
_ for dinner, so closely did they crowd around him, inquiring 
how he had been and what he had seen. 

But at length they all sat down to the table, and a more 
i iessant family reunion was never had. 

- “Tell us-all about it, Tommy,” said his little favorite golden- 
haired cousin. 

- “Yes, do,” put in the others. 

‘ “Why, girls, are you crazy? He'll choke himself if he at- 
_ tempts to tell you all about it while he is eating,” said his 
-uncle. “Now give him a rest. How did you like the West, 
), ommy?” he asked, almost in the same breath. 

¥ a “Oh, very much,” replied Tommy, whereat the girls began to 
2 laugh merrily. 


3 “What the dickens are you laughing at?” asked the old man. 
_*“Why, you were just cautioning us against bothering him 
with questions while he was eating, and in the same breath 
you ask him how he likes the West,” and they all kept up their 
| Jolly laughing. 

Ua, nonsense! Don’t you suppose he knows the difference 
_ between being bothered by a lot of curious girls and having 
§ Low and then a solid question asked him by a man?” 

' “We apologize, father,” said Eveline. 


= “Of course you do. Now, Tommy, my boy, have another slice 

' of meat; and what do you think of California?” 

, The girls exchanged mischievous glances with their cousin. 

' “Oh, it is the finest country under tae sun.” 

'. “I dare say; everybody says so.” 

: “And, by the way, I saw one of your old schoolmates out 

' there. In fact, we made his house our home while we remained 

» in San Francisco.” 

_ “Indeed? Who was it?” 

“Mr. Marshali.” 

“What. Tom Marshall? 

® lived. Well, well! 
hope.” 

4 “Oh, he is wealthy. Lives in splendid style a little ways out 

-of the city.” 


“Good, good, by gracious! I am glad to hear it,” said the 

“old man with much earnestness. 

— “Got any family?” 
* “Two lovely daughters.” 

ig “Good again!” 
W  Tommy thought so too. . 

' “By thé way, I have a letter from him to you here in my 
* pocket-book,” said he, taking it out. 
a “You don’t say so! Well, that’s good. Let me see it.” 
“Here it is.” 
“A Jetter from my old friend Tom Marshall! 
' he and I used to have when we were at school. 
mad wags, I do. believe. 
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¥ One of the best fellows that ever 
How is he getting along? VFirst-rate I 
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YOUNG BOUNCE IN BUSINESS. 


sense,” 
into his pocket. 


“Are you sure there is no privacy in it?” asked Mrs. Bounce, 
smiling. 


“Pooh, pooh! Privacy! 
twenty-five years.” — 
He read az follows: 


Why, we haven’t seen each other in 


“San Francisco, August 18, 1876. 

“My Dear Old Friend Ebenezer: (Didn’t I tell you we were 
great friends?) It seems an age since we parted. Both of us 
have drifted apart and into different channels, but I trust we 
haven’t forgotten each other yet. Your nephew, who is stop- 
ping with me, is making me grow younger every day, for he 
is just another such mischievous devil as you were at his age.” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed the girls, while Tommy blushed like a 
gobbler’s comb, and began to think he had given himself away 
badly. 

His uncle didn’t read with quite so much confidence as be- 
fore, for, he didn’t know how badly he might be given away 
himself, 

“Do you remember the pranks we used to cut when at 
school? Well, Eben, this nephew of yours is just a piece of the 
Same. He has played the mischief with everybody about the 
place since he has been here, and I haven’t laughed so much in 
twenty-five years as he has made me laugh since his arrival 
here. I wish you had been here.” 

Mr. Bounce looked up at his blushing ale a moment, and 
then continued to read: 

“Well, old friend, how are you getting on in the world? 
Tommy says you are the jolliest old rooster in New York. Ha, 
ha, ha, how is that, Eben?” 

“Why, Tommy!” said his aunt, half reprovingly, while the 
girls laughed in spite of themselves. 

As for poor Tommy, he hadn’t a word to say. He was get- 
ting the bitter with the sweet so far since his arrival. 

“Of course he doesn’t know, but I suppose you are just as 
fond of the ladies as ever.” 

“Oh, oh!” came from all hands. 

“Oh, he’s only in fun,” said Ebenezer, “I guess I won’t finish 
it until after supper.” 

“Nonsense, let us hear all about it,” said his wife, with just 
a bit of irony in her face. 

“Oh, well, I’m not afraid to,” he said, as he again proceeded 
to read: 

“What has become of the beautiful Cuban lady you were so 
very swect on once?” 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Bounce. 

“Oh, papa!” chimed in the girls. 

“Hush your tongue. Oh, I won’t read any more of his non- 
sense now,” said the old man. 

“Oh, I'd go through with it if I were you,” said his wife. 


“It is exceedingly interesting.” 


The old man continued, but not joyously. 

“Tommy says you have got four of the handsomest daughters 
in the land. I am glad of it; I have two beauties.” 

The girls were blushing in company with Tommy now, and 


he wished he was out of there. 


“Why not come out here with your wife?” 
“Of course, my dear, we-will go out there.” 
“Or you can go alone; I'll guarantee you will not be lone- 


some,” 


“I’d like to see you go out there alone,” 
“Oh, confound Tom Marshall. 


said his wife. 
He’s always talking his non- 
said the old man, folding up the letter and putting it 


The meal was finished under a cloud. for Tommy felt that he 


had put his foot into it, and the old man wished that he had 
remained away rather than be the means of giving him away 
so badly. 


But during the evening things got into a jolly groove again, 


We were two/and Tommy entertained them until midnight with the account 
Yes, yes, this is indeed his handwrit-| of his adventures, after which he retired to his chamber to 


H ing. Listen, girls, and hear a letter from your father’s old] think. 


_ school-fellow,” he said, preparing to read. 


And some right smart thinking did he do, for there were 


[ ta ; i aces. . 
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™ 
about a dozen of his fellow-clerks to get even with, and he| aunt went upstairs, leaving Tommy alone with his prettys 
could not get to sleep until he had laid out his plans for their | ins. 
benefit. 


How well he succeeded we shall learn in our next chapter. 


They no sooner found themselves so than the girls surrou 
ed him, and what with hugging, kissing and congratulatin 
him, Tommy concluded that he was getting about as good | 
send-off as ever a young fellow got. Ras: 


» eae 
The coach was standing at the door, and for the first timg 
Tommy rode down town in it, during which his uncle explain od 
matters to him still more fully. Ry. 
On arriving at the store, Tommy found the clerks all dressed 
with the clerks who had given him such a fearful racket on in-a broad grin, evidently having been laughing and having 2a 


his return to New York, his mind ran over all the old tricks good time talking over the racket of the night before, and had 


ia that he had played in his life, and with which the readers of he not been accompanied by their employer, they would prob- 
“Snaps” are familiar. He found himself almost at a loss for ab < 


ly have given him a loud laugh the moment he came in. 
something new, and while studying over it, being quite tired, 
he fell asleep. 
It was eight o'clock the next morning before he came down- 
stairs, although there was a good excuse for him being late. 
The family was waiting, 
was ordered up. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As Tommy lay in bed thinking of how he should get square 


notice of them, and followed his uncle into his private office. Aas 
Frank Hoyt looked into the store and indulged in a few — 
comical smiles and winks on the sly, but being nearer to Mr.~ 


and the moment he came breakfast | Bounce and his nephew than the others, he had to be more cart 


tious. ee 
Babee ee my boy, how do you feel this morning? But Tommy saw it all, and wished he had no business ons 
aske is uncle. hand so that he could get even with him. ef 


“As fine as silk, thank you,” he replied; “but I was pretty 
tired when I retired.” 


“Oh, of course. It’s hard work to ride in the cars. I know 
it age 
Tommy hadn’t given it away about the way his friends had 
put him through, and which had done more to tire him than 
all the riding he had done in the cars. Oh, no, he didn’t tell 
that, but he remembered it. 
They all chatted away until after they had nearly finished 
breakfast, when Mr. Bounce said: 
“Now, Tommy, I suppose you have seen and enjoyed enough 
fo last you some time?” 
Aken, Sir.” 
“And you have come back ready for business?” 
“All ready, sir.” 
“Ready to take my place and allow me to enjoy the fortune 
I have made, while you go to work in the same way and make 2 
one for yourself?” a 
“Yes, sir.” ; But with serious faces they all filed into their employer's 5 
“All right. We will go down to the store together, for I want office and waited. hy 
“Gentlemen,” said the old merchant, after they were all in, 
“you, of course, know this young man here.” and he pointed to 


é 

His uncle showed him an exact statement of the business, — 
and for an hour or two he was giving him instructions regard-— 
ing his future conduct, during which the clerks and employees 
about the place were doing their regular work, but induleines 


in much laughing over Tommy. By 
At noon, before any of them went to their dinver, Mr. Bounce — 
told Dennis to call all the clerks and salesmen into his private — 
office, and they at once began to look sad and to ask each othe} wf 
what it meant. Had Tommy squealed and told his uncle ale 
about the racket? Was it possible that he, who was the prince — 
of jokers, had “kicked” because he got one played on him. on 
They all concluded that such must be the case, and pie? 
Hoyt at once made up his mind to carry out the same ine aa 
action that he had followed over at the depot, that is, to make — 
believe that they were only demonstrating their affection for — 
ne 

3 


him, and that he in reality was endeavoring to keep the others. 
quiet. ae 


Z 


“you to enter it differently from what you ever did before.” 


“Differently! In what way?” Pe 
“I wish you to go in there this morning as my successor, Tommy. = 
time forth; it will not do. They will not mix successfully with | angry, and some of them took hope. a 
business. You have been a boy, and a gay one. You have had| ‘Well, gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing him tb — 
as my successor, to let it drop, and pay strict attention to They all started as though an electric shock had suddenly, : 
business, for however good and well established a business| Pricked them. re 
Tommy bowed and smiled, but there was a little new-fash- 4 

Tommy bowed to the good advice, and at the same time re-| ioned deviltry in his smile which made them feel sick. ae 
membered several rackets that he had caught his preaching 4 
his oldest salesmen. B: 

but winked to himself. “Yes, I have been contemplating it for a: long time. I shall — 
“Remember, my nephew, from this day you are one of the go to Europe next week, and leave the business entirely igh 
and you are starting| Tommy’s hands: and I trust that you will all serve ‘e 

where it took me twenty years to get.” faithfully as you have served me,” a 
“I appreciate it, sir, and will do my best to keep up the repu-| “Certainly, sir, of course we will do so, although regretting _ 
“I believe you will, Tommy, I believe you will, for you have] who could get command of his tongue. “a 
got it in you.” “Oh, you will fin a 
Tommy instantly thought of his breakfast. been, and I have no dovbt but that you will ‘get along well — 
“Oh, I am sure he will do well,” said the girls, who were] together in the new relation.” ; 

7 Re 

“And 1 heard you say once that he was just like you,” said writing, and felt that they would give considerable t : 


| o be sure 
Evelina laughing. of it. 4% 


“Well, good for him if he is” replied her father: “but come, “That is all, gentlemen,” 


said the old man, bowing and way- | 
let us get away, I will explain matters further as we ride|ing them away, after which he turned again to his nephew and _ 
down.” 


continued giving him instructions. Rp 
The old gentleman got up and went into the library, and his! The employees gathered in lixtle groups about the store o 


‘and, remember, no more nonsense and practical jokes from this] They bowed, but the old man didn’t appear to look very 
fun enough to last you for your lifetime, and now I want you,| you as your future employer,” said he. ar, 
j 
may be, it wants constant attention.” : 
“Are you going to retire, Mr. Bounce?” asked Smith, one of. 
uncle in only a few years ago. He looked sober, said nothing, ¥ 
leading hardware merchants in the city, chim ages 
tation of the house.” that we must part with you,” said Smith, about the only oné 
1d him just as good an employer as I have” 
ti 
greatly interested in him. They glanced at each other and at Tommy, who sat by a desk 
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on n where they went for their dinner, and began to can-! ‘“Begorra, but I am.” . 
2 situation. ¢ “Well, we shall see about that. But you will please address 
@ wasn’t a mother’s son of them but would have given| your new boss as you have always addressed your old one, 
ndred dollars not to be caught in the racket they gave: Mr. Bounce.” 


my, their new employer. “Sure, I'll be afther rememberin’ it all the toime, only when. 
i Was especially sick. I forget it wid a slip of my tongue, Mr. Bounce.” 
heart was up his mouth so far that he could almost bite “All right, we shall see. What did you come for?” 
: of it. “Faith, ter congratulate yees.” 

ad been in the employ of Mr. Bounce for fifteen years, “Oh, that’s all right, Dennis, only the conversation is over,” 
ow he felt himself under a cloud. and he motioned him away. 
}my sowl, but I think the divil has a mortgage on all of Dennis went out with mixed feelings. What a change had 
I do,” said he, after thinking a while. come over the young man since he had met him last. He could 
n | afraid you are right, Dennis,” said Mr. Burt, one of the hardly believe it. 


ters. “Faith it’s money that makes the mare gO, an’ sure, it makes. 
it who the devil ever expected that he was going to suc- dacintry go sometimes, too. Begorra, I feel that me ould 


‘the old man?” asked another. woman will have the best of this racket, an’ 1’ll get a head put. 

“Oh, I always knew that was the programme, but I had no on me the size of that barrel yonder. I wonder will I iver: 

lea that it was going to take place so soon,” said Frank Hoyt. learn ter moind my own business?” and the poor fellow went. 
na a nice muss we have made of it,” said George Waldron, about his work with a forlorn heart and a solemn mug. 


ur nother clerk. To tell the truth, a change had suddenly come over our hero. 
Y Yes, begorra, for we have all got our futs in it,” suggested While he was a boy and a clerk he could give way and have: 
nis. “Oh, worra! worra! it’s fired out we'll all be, as sure| some fun in business, but now he felt himself a man, and knew 


pee. Faith, I saw it in the young man’s eye; an’ only to that jokes and the carrying on of business could not make 
k how long I’ve been here, an’ of my ould woman an’ nine success. 


der. Sure, an’ I don’t moind it so much for mysilf, but it 
| affect me ould woman so much that she’ll welt the divil 
of me,” 

his sorrowful speech on the part of the porter, who had 
er such an active part in the “reception,” set them all laugh- 
g, and in a few moments they had concluded that Tommy 


So he shut down on all nonsense, and made up his mind to 
get right down to business and make a fortune as quickly as 
his uncle had done. 

But it was against his principles to owe anything, and that 
debt of the “reception” was yet unpaid. Whenever he got a. 

chance he was thinking about how he could bring it about and 
ud take no further notice of the affair, and settle right make it the last. 
n_ to business. 


Phis was what they wanted to believe, and so they ate their On the following Saturday his uncle and aunt, and two oldest: 
es. and went back to work again, feeling a trifle better. daughters, sailed for Europe, leaving the two youngest at 
s one o’clock Mr. Bounce took Tommy out and introduced | 2°™® @8 they had not yet finished their education. 
| to the saloon where he had taken his lunches so long, A housekeeper was installed, and so T ommy. not only be-: 
ing the proprietor that as his nephew had succeeded hin, | C2™€ boss of his uncle’s business, but he was at the same time. 
business, he hoped he would also succeed him in the good master of his house, horses, ete., which he and the girls con- 
tee also. cluded they could find use for without racking their brain ta 


' Phey saw but little or nothing of Tommy during the next any great extent. 


few r days, for he was busy in getting the reins of government| S@turday evening came, and Tommy concluded to pay uD: 
o his hands, and was employed entirely with his uncle in that debt. In order to do this in the most effectual manner,, 
> private office, S he placed the week’s wages of every one in his employ in an. 
Frank Hoyt had been sitting on pins ever since Mr. Bounce envelope, together with this note. 
d announced the change that was to take place, and so he 
: the first opportunity to make himself solid. “Sir—After to-day your services are no longer required. 
#1 congratulated you, Tommy,” said he, the next day, having “Thomas Bounce.’ 
sn called into the private office to explain some matter. 
esir!” said Tommy, looking up in surprise. At five o’clock he called Dennis. 
“J congratulate you, Tommy,” said he, the next day, having “Business all over for the day?’ 
Zain. “It is, sur, Mister Bounce,” said he, bound to be just as re-- 
“Mr. Hoyt,” replied Tommy severely, “I trust you will have! spectful as he could. 
t e kindness not to forget that from this time forward there “Very well. You will open the store as usual on Monday.” 
; no such person as ‘Tommy’ in this establishment. Here- “To be sure I will, sur, I’ve opened it an’ shut it every day 
er, when you have occasion to address me, you will not for-| these fifteen years.” 
; that I am Mr. Bounce, Mr. Thomas Bounce, sir.” “All right. Here is your money,” said he, handing him his. 
Pl his nearly laid Frank out cold, for he was not expecting it} envelope containing the note and his week’s salary. “Now tell. 
soon. the others to come in.” 
‘Oh, ah, I beg your pardon, sir.” “Faith, sur, it’s foine alacrity they'll show in doin’ that. 
All right, only don’t let it occur again,” said he, at the same! same.” 
: 2 waving him back to his desk in the outer office. “We shall see. Go.” 
A A trifle severe, Tommy, but that is right. Never allow them Dennis went out to the door and beckoned them in, at the 
’ the remotest way to be familiar with you. I have always|same time whispering and winking to them as they passed 
Maintained that line of conduct toward them myself.” him: 
Nay cll, speaking sharply to one will have the effect of speak- “It’s all right, boys, all right. Divil a word he said to me 
firmly to them all, for he will be sure to tell the rest.” about goin’, or about the ‘kid’ we give him at all, at all. Goin 
i You are right, my boy.” an’ get yer money; an’ be gob, we’ll all go to the corner beyant 
Just then Dennis came along to Tommy’s desk, to kind of! an’ drink good luck ter our new boss in a schooner of beer. 
ep] sl around and find out what his probable fate was. Hurry up!” 
‘Sure, Tommy, I am delighted at the prospect of having yees Dennis was feeling like a fighting cock. But fiche quickly 
. ca boss.” some people change. 
; are Bell ented, eht ' The others had filed into the private off 
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received his envelope, which good breeding, of course, would Tommy knew all that was going on. K 
forbid them to open at least until they were outside. He knew how severely he had got even with them, and he 
But Dennis had gone out to the front of the store, where, a| knew that in doing so he had oceasioned considerable pain. ‘oe 
trifle out of sight, he had opened his envelope to get at the} But he had an antidote all ready. 4 
money for the purpose of drinking to Tommy’s health. During Sunday he made a copy of the following letter, which — 
His eye glanced over the note, and his head began to swim | he employed a messenger to deliver to each one ey them early i 
around. Monday morning: “A 


The others came smiling along on their way toward home, : eeu. 
but seeing Dennis in such a changed condition, they naturally “Dear Sir: You will please resume your duties, with five 
stopped. per cent. increase of salary. Yours truly, 

“What is it, Dennis?” asked Smith. i “Thomas Bounce.’ 

Dennis handed him the note without saying a word; in fact, 
he felt too sick for words. 

Smith read it loud enough for the others to hear. 

“Good gracious! Dennis discharged? What is it for, old 
man?” 

“Oh, worra, worra! Fat for? For the foine reception I 
helped give him,’’ moaned poor Dennis. 

“What!” they all exclaimed, as they went for their envelopes. 

First one jaw and then another fell, and if there had been a 
doctor around just then he would have found “sickness” enough 
to have started him in business. 

Frank Hoyt looked especially sick. 

“Have we all got it?” asked Smith. 

“All!” they moaned in concert. 

“Grand bounce!” 

“Yes, fired out!” 

“Clipped!” 

“Thunder!” growled one. 

“By the everlasting pickaxes, but this is rough!” 

“Och! it’s aisy toimes for ony of ye; but me, wid me nine 
childer and me ould woman! Faith, she’ll make it sultry 
around the house for me! Och! an’ why the devil hadn’t some- 
body busted me over.the thick head wid an ax-handle fust?” 
moaned poor Dennis. 

They all withdrew to the outside of the store, where fey) 
consulted further. Some of the younger ones were inclined 
to take it lightly and to laugh over it; but as the most of them | 
were men with families depending upon them, it made them 
feel rather blue. 


When these letters weré delivered they made a sensation, you~ x: 
bet, especially the one delivered to Dennis. It was about six _ 
o’clock when the messenger arrived, but his “ould woman” — ; 
had worried him out of bed and was just on the point of send- = 
ing him away without his breakfast in search of work. & 

He tore open the note with trembling hands, and alter read- , 
ing it, he danced a jig and cut up strange capers about the * 
room. ~e 

“Begob, but this is the best joke that iver Tommy Bounce — 
played in his life. Whoop! Quick wid me breakfast, Biddy, BA 
an’ lave me rush down ter the store loike a Tipperary race — 
horse.” eS: 

They all gathered there early, and such a laughing, happy — 
set of men were never seen before. They all gave in that a 
Tommy Bounce had made a joke out of the whole thing, and 
although he had got the best of it so far as punishment was — 
concerned, the method he took of placing them on their feet 
again with an increase of salary, confirmed them in what they — 
had always believed, namely, that Tommy Bounce was one or 
the best fellows that ever lived. é 

True, they could not call him “Tommy” any more, but they — 
could think of him by his boyhood name, and that was some in 
satisfaction, especially 10 Dennis. 4 

About nine o'clock Tommy (we will call him so to the last) 
came down to the store and found everything working regu- 

1 fa rly. “2 
| He saluted them all with a smile, although it was plain to be ~ 
| seen that the rollicking boy had given place to the earnest G 
; : | business man. 

“We hadn’t ought to have done it,” said Robinson. At noon he again summoned them into his private office, aud 


“But oes. the deuce ever thought he was going to the front | then they began asking themselves if there Wast’t -anOpHe 
like this? If the old man hadn’t been so confounded fast for joke in store for them. 


getting away, we sapegua have made things allright with Tom- But they were soon enlightened. 


. my in a week or'so,” suggested Frank Hoyt. “Gentlemen,” said he, “on the score of the past we are even, 
“Well, there's no use in crying over spilled milk,” said an- but let this be the last. We have had a deal of pleasure to- 
other. gether, and I haye been one among you, but now I am done. ; 
“No, but when a person kicks over his own milk, then he | Business is the work hereafter, and the first man I catch play- - 
feels like clubbing himself.” ing a practical joke will have the privilege of playing them 
it ell, i Senge 't but say that Tommy Bounce has got savagely | .jsewhere. With this understanding let us renew our obliga- 4 
even with us." tions to each other and go ahead like men.” 
“Even! Thunder, we only played a joke on him.” Dennis, however, found himself obliged to go up on the roof 
“Well, perhaps he calls this a joke.” of the building, and there give vent to his pent-up feelings. 
“A joke!” they all moaned, as they started slowly up the) Well, reader, here we are. We started with Tommy Bounce 
street in a body. at five years of age. We have taken him through many amus- 
“Let us go and get some beer,” one of them suggested. ing adventures, and we now take leave of him as a settled mer- , ~ 
“No, no,” they all said. for they felt too sick for beer or any-| chant. ‘ 
thing else. Times being hard, they all wondered where they} We have not drawn upon our imagination, either in delineat- 
should find another situation. ing the character of Tommy Bounce, nor in describing the ad- 
A bluer Saturday night and Sunday none of them ever passed | ventures through which he has passed, for the original is a * 
before. living person, and we can put our hands on him readily, and 7 
But it wasn’t exactly blue for Dennis; it was red-hot. His! his snaps have been related to us by his own lips. 
“ould woman” was a tigress, although it was undoubtedly her | Whether real or imaginary, however, the author trusts that 
strong arm and savage disposition that saved Dennis from be-| his hero has amused his readers and been a source of enjoy- — 
ing a drunkard. He wanted to but dare not drink. pent to them; and that they will not soon forget the comical — 
She insisted that he had neglected his business and gone out ‘adventures of “TOMMY BOUNCE.” 
after beer, and for that reason had been discharged, and the 
way she did waltz him around their little tenement was quite THE END. 
enough to keep his blood stirring. 
In fact, none of the clerks could say they were entirely Read the-next number (18), which contains oe MUL- 
_ happy with*their families and in their homes, Dea etd TWINS,” by Tom Teaser. ree 
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THE HANDSOMEST PUBLISHED! 
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Contains Att Sorts or Tares. 
34 Pages. Beautifully Colored Covers. 


STORY COMPLETE. PRICE 5 CENTS 


ae by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
' 2 The Two Boy Brokers; or, From Messenger Boys to Million- 
wy . Cires, by a Retired Banker 
ig 3 Little Lou, the Pride of the Continental Army, A Story of 
ie the American Revolution, by General Jas, A. Gordon 
- 4 Railroad Ralph, the Boy Engineer, by Jas, C. Merritt 
p 9 The Boy Pilot of Lake Michigan, by Capt. Thos, H. Wilson 
s 6 Joe Wiley, the. Young ‘Temperance Lecturer, by Jno. B, Dowd 
L 7 The Little Swamp Fox. A Tale of General Marion and His 
ae Men, by General Jas, A. Gordon 
» 8 Young Grizzly Adams, the Wild Beast Tamer. A True 
» _.__ Story of Cirens Life, by Hal Standish 
» “9 North Pole Nat; or, The Secret of the Frozen Deep, 
ee by Capt. Thos, H. Wilson 
0 Little Deadshot, the Prideof the Trappers, by an Old Scout 
1 Liberty Hose; or, The Pride of Plattsville, 
by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
by Jas. C. Merritt 


rt 


— 12 Engineer Steve, the Prince of the Rail, 
© 18 Whistling Walt, the Champion Spy. A Story of the Ameri- 

a can Revolution, by General Jas. A. Gordon 

RY 14 Lost in the Air; or, Over Land and Se: : by Allyn Draper 

& 15 The Little Demon; or, Plotting Against the Czar, 
© by Howard Austin 

» 16 Fred Farrell, the Barkeeper's Son, by Jno. B. Dowd 
| 17 Slippery Steve, the Cunning Spy of the Revolution, 

Se by General Jas, A, Gordon 
, 18 Fred Flame, the Hero oj Greystone No. 1, 
er by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
» £9 Harry Dare; or, A New York Boy in the Navy, 

gag by Col. Ralph Fenton 

» 220 Jack Quick, the Boy Engineer, by Jas. C. Merritt 

~ 21 Beate, the King Harpooner; or, The Wonder of the 

oe Whalers, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 
> 22 Rattling Rube, the Jolly Scout and Spy. 

: Revolution, 

) 28 In the Czar's Service; or, Dick Sherman in Russia, 

ee by Howard Austin 

| 24 Ben o' the Bow]; or, The Road to Ruin, by Jno. B. Dowd 
© 25 Kit Carson, the King of the Scouts, by an Old Scout 

26 The School-Roy Explorers; or, Among the Ruins of Yucatan, 

ta by Howard Austin 
| 27 The Wide A wakes; or, Burke Haliiday, the Pride of the 

i Ss Voodluunteers, by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
» 28 The Frozen Deep; or, Two Years in the Ice, 
ye by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 
» 29 The Swamp Rats; or, The Boys Who Fought For Washing- 
fa ton, by General Jas. A. Gordon 

} 30 Around the World on Cheek. by Howard Austin 

31 Bushwhacker Ben; or, The Union Boys of Tennessee, 

; by Col. Ralph Fenton 

32 The Rival Roads; or, From Engineer to President, 

oe by Jas. C. Merritt 

or, The Boss Fire Conipany of the 

by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
to Make His Way, 

by Hal Standish 

"35 Happy Jack, the Daring Spy. <A Story of the Great Rebel- 

we lion, by General Jas. A. Gordon 

736 Bob the Waif. A Story of Life in New York, by Howard Austin 
“37 Two Years on a Raft, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 

38 Always Ready; or, The Best Engineer on the Road, 

i, by Jas. C. Merritt 

89 Out With Bulfalo Bill; or, Six New York Boys in the Wild 

a] West, by An Old Scout 

40 The Ghosts of Black Cliff Hall, by Hal Standish 

@ 41 The Island King; or, The Realins of the Sea, by Berton Bertrew 

42 Rory of the Hills; or, The Outlaws of Tipperary, 


by Corporal Morgan Rattler 
a For Sale by All N ewsdealers, 
eof Price, 5 Cents Per Copy, by 


A Story of the 


} 533 The Boy Volunteers; 


t Town 


«2 Froin Bootblack to Senator; or, Bound 


by General Jas. A. Gordon ° 


43 Columbia; or, The Young Firemen of Glendale, 5 
by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
by Allyn Draper 
by Jas. C. Merritt 


44 Across the Continent in the Air, 
45 'The Wolf Hunters of Minnesota, 
46 Larry Lee, the Young Lighthouse Keeper, 

by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 
47 The White World; or, The Slaves of Siberia, by Howard Austin 
48 Headlight Tom, the Boy Engineer, by Jas. C, Merritt 
49 The White Boy Chief; or, The Terror of the North Platte, 

by an Old Seout 

50 The Phantom Fireman; or, The Mystery of Mark Howland’s 


ife, by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
51 The Magic Mountain, 


A Story of Exciting Adventure, 
oY Howard Austin 
52 The Lost Treasure Ship; or, In Search of a Million in Gold. ; 
by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 
53 The Red Caps; or, The Fire Boys of Boylston, : 
by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
54 A Scout at 16; or, A Boy’s Wild Life on the Front ier, 
by An Old Scout 
59 Ollie, the Office Boy; or, The Struggles of a Poor W aif, 
by Allyn Draper 
56 On Board the School-Ship St. Mary’s; or, The Plucky Fight 
of a Boy Orphan, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 
57 Fighting With Washington; or, The Boy Regiment of the 
Revolution, by General Jas. A. Gordon 
58 Dashing Dick, the Young Cadet; or, Four Years at West 
Point, by Howard Austin 
59 Stanley's Boy Magician; or, Lost in Africa, _ by Jas. C. Merritt 
60 ‘The Boy Mail Carrier; or, Government Service in Minnesota, 
by An Old Scout 
61 Roddy, the Call Boy; or, Born to Be an Actor, by Gus Williams 
62 A Fireman at Sixteen; or, Through Flame and Smoke, : 
by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
63 Lost at the South Pole; or, The Kingdom of Ice, & 
by Capt. Thos, H. Wilson 
64 A Poor Irish Boy; or, Fighting His Own Way, 
vs : by Corp. Morgan Rattler 
65 Monte Cristo, Jr.; or, The Diamonds of the Borgias, 
by Howard Austin 
66 Robinson Crusoe, Jr.. i § by Jas. C. Merritt 
67 Jack Jordan of New York; or, A Nervy Young American, 
by Howard Austin 
68 The Block House Boys; or, The Young Pioneer of the Great 
Lakes, by An Old Scout 
69 From Bootblack to Broker; or, The Luck of a Wall Street 
Boy, by A Retired Broker 
70 Eighteen Diamond Eyes; or, The Nine-Headed Idol of Cey- 
by Berton Bertrew 
Through Flames to Victory, 
by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
72 The Boy Silver King; or, The Mystery of Two Lives, . 
; by Allyn Draper 
73’ The Floating School; or, Dr. Bircham’s Bad Boys’ Academy, 
be ape ae iy Howard Austin 
74 Frank Fair in Congress; or, A Boy Among Our Lawmakers, 
by Hal Standish 
by A Retired Broker 


on, 
71 Phil, the Boy Fireman; or, 


75 Dunning & Co., the Boy Brokers, 
The Rocket; or, Adventures in the Air, by Allyn Draper 
The First Glass; or, The Woes of Wine. by Jno B. Dowd 
Will, the Whaler, by Capt. Thos, H. Wilson 
The Demon of the Desert, by Jas, C. Merritt 
Captain Lucifer; or, The Secret of the Slave Bey ; 

by Howard Austin 
by Berton Bertrew 

82 ‘The Search for the Sunken Ship, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 

83 Dick Duncan; or, The Blight of the Bowl, by Jno. B. Dowd 

84 Daring Dan, the Pride of the Pedee, by General Jas. A. Gordon 


Nat o’ the Night, 


or will be Sent to Any Address on Receipt 


a PRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


, 24 Union Square, 
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‘The Girl From Boston; or, Old and Young King Brady on | 53 


OLD AND YOUNG KING BRADY, DETECTIVES, 


Who has not heard of “Old King Brady,” the celebrated detective, who has unrav- 

eled more mysteries than any sleuth ever heard of. 

. lished in SECRET SERVICE, he will be assisted by a young man known as ‘‘ Young 
King Brady,” whose only aim in life is to excel “Old King Brady” 
dangerous cases and running the criminals to earth. How well he does so will be 
fully explained in the following stories published in 


SECRET SERVICE. 


PRICE 5 CENTS. 32 PACES. 


Colored Covers. 


The Black Band; or, The Two King Bradys Against a | 27 


Hard Gang. An Interesting Detective Story. 28 
Told by the Ticker; or, The Two King Bradys on a Wall | 29 

Street Case. 30 
The Bradys After a Million; or, Their Chase to Save an 

Heiress. 31 
The Bradys’ Great Bluff; or, A Bunco Game that Failed 

to Work. 32 


In and Out; or, The Two King Bradys on a Lively Chase. 

The Bradys’ Hard Fight; or, After the Pullman Car] 33 
Crooks. ' 

Case Number Ten; or, The Bradys and the Private Asy- | 34 
lum Fraud. 

The Bradys’ Silent Search; 


Dumb Gang. 

The Maniac Doctor; or, Old and Young King Brady in| 36 
Peril. 

Held at Bay; or, The Bradys on a Baffling Case. ° 37 

Miss Mystery, the Girl from Chicago; or, Old and Young | 38 
King Rrady on a Dark Trail. 9 


The Bradys’ Deep Game; or, Chasing the Society Crooks. 

Hop Lee, the Chinese Slave Dealer; or, Old and Young 
King Brady and the Opium Fiends. 

The Bradys in the Dark; or, The Hardest Case of All. 

The Queen of Diamonds; or, The Two King Bradys’ Treas- | 43 
ure Case. . 44 

The Bradys on Top; or, The Great River Mystery. 

The Missing Engineer; or, Old and Young King Brady and | 45 
The Lightning Express. 


The Bradys’ Fight For a Life; or, A Mystery Hard to | 46 


Solve. 
The Bradys’ Best Case; or, Tracking the River Pirates. 47 
The Foot in the Frog; or, Old and Young King Brady and 
the Mystery of the Owl Train. 48 


The Bradys’ Hard Luck; or, Working Against Odds. 49 
The Bradys Baffled; or, In Search of the Green Goods Men. | 50 
The Opium King; or, The Brady’s Great Chinatown Case. | 51 
The Bradys in Wall Street; or, A Plot to Steal a Million. | 52 


a Peculiar Case. 
The Bradys and the Seat tea a or, Hard Work on a Dry 
Goods Case. 


54 


or, Tracking the Deaf and | 35 


Issued Weekly. 


Zig Zag the Clown; or, The Bradys’ Great Circus Trail. 
The Bradys Out West; or, Winning a Hard Case. 

After the Kidnappers; or, The Bradys on a False Clue. 
Old and Young King Bradys’ Battle; or, Bound to Win 
Their Case. ° 


The Bradys’ Race Track Job;. or, Crooked Work Among 


Jockeys. 
Found in the Bay; or, The Bradys on a Great Murder 
Mystery. 


The Bradys in Chicago; or, Solving the Mystery of tbe 


Lake Front. 

The Bradys’ Great Mistake; 
Man. 

The Bradys and the Mail Mystery; or, Working for the 
Government. 

The Bradys Down South; or, The Great Plantation Mys- 
tery. 

The House in the Swamp; or, the Bradys’ Keenest Work. 

The Knock-out-Drops Gang; or, the Bradys’ Risky Venture. 

The Bradys’ Close Shave; or, Into the Jaws of Death. 

The Bradys’ Star Case;.or, Working for Love and Glory. 

The Bradys in Frisco; or, A Three Thousand Mile Hunt. 

The Bradys and the Express Thieves; 
Package Marked ‘‘Paid.”’ 

The Bradys’ Hot Chase; or, After the Horse Stealers. 

ae ies fe Great Wager; or, The Queen of Little Monte 

arlo. 

The Bradys Double Net; 
Criminals. 

The Man in the Steel Mask; or, The Bradys’ Work for a 
Great Fortune. 

The Bradys and the Black Trunk; 
Clew. 

Going It Blind; or, The Bradys’ Good Luck. 

The Bradys Balked; or, Working up Queer Evidence. 

Against Big Od@s; or, The Bradys’ Great Stroke. 

The Bradys and the Forger; or, Tracing the N. G. Check. 

The Bradys’ Trump Card; or, Winning a Case by Bluff. 

The Bradys and the Grave Robbers; or, Tracking the 
Cemetery Owls. 


or, Shadowing the Wrong 


or, Catching the Keenest of 


or, Working a Silent 


The Bradys and the Missing Boy; or, The: Mystery of — 


School No. 6. 
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j A Weekly Story of the Adventures of Two Boys and a Girl. 


‘These stories are written around the lives of two boys and a girl who are thrown together 
___ by fate, and form a compact to stick by each other through thick and thin, and be in 
m every.case 


“ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL.” 


1 332 Pages in Size, Has a Beautifully luminated Cover, and Sells for 5 Cents, 


Three Chums at School; or, All for One and One for | 7 Three Chums Accused; or, The Burning of Raymond 
qi All. | Academy. . 
' 2 Three Chums’ Return; or, Back at School. 8 ‘Three Chums at Work; or, Getting Ready for the 
i Three Chums at Football; or, Hot Times on the “Grid- Road. 
iron.” 9 “Three Chums’ ” Success; or, The First Production of 
Three Chums Defeated ; or, Ben Bright’s Unlucky Ac- the Play. 
cident. 10 Three Chums’ Welcome; or, Playing in Ben’s Own 
Three Chums Aroused; or, Squaring Accounts with Town. 
Seabright. . Three Chums’ Foe; or, The Reappearance of Me- 
Three Chums’ Triumph; or, Winning the Champion- Master. 
ship. 12 Three Chums’ Rivals; or, Almost the Same Play. 
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THIS IS THE LATEST 


The Only Library of Funny Stories Published 
in the World. 


“SNAPS” will be issued weekly and will contain the cream of 
humorous stories, written by such well known writers of Comic * 
Stories as i 

PETER PAD, TOM TEASER, SAM SMILEY, and Others. =& 


Every number will consist of 32 LARGE PAGES, printed in. 4 
clear, bold type, and will be inclosed in a handsome illuminated — ; 


cover. 
Each story will be complete in ree and will be filled with : 


funny incidents and situations from beginning to end. % 
If you enjoy a good laugh you should certainly place your or- “ 
der with your newsdealer for a copy of “SNAPS” every week. 4 


1 Tommy Bounce, the Family Mischief, by Peter Pad|10 Mulligan’s Boy, by Tom Teaser 6 
2 Tommy Bounce At School; or, The Family Mischief At 11 Little Mike Mulligan; or, The Troubles of Two Runa- A 3 
Work and Play, by Peter Pad ways, by Tom Teaser 
3 Two Dandies of New York; or, The Funny Side of 12 Touchemup Academy; or, Boys Who Would Be Boys : 

Everything, by Tom Teaser by Sam Smiley + 
4 Shorty; or, Kicked Into Good Luck, by Peter Pad 13 Muldoon, the Solid Man, by ‘Tom Toasee ‘3 
5 Shorty on the Stage; or, Having all Sorts of ee Pad 14 The Troubles of Terrence Muldoon, by Tom Teaser Re 
6 Cheeky Jim, the Boy From Chicago; or, Nothing Too 15 aide pt: the Doctor’s Boy; or, A face Pill to i». e 
Good for Him, by Sam Smiley y Tom Teaser? © 
7-Skinny, the Tin Peddler, by Tom Teaser 16 One of the Boys of New York; or, The Adventures of 4 


8 Skinny on the Road; or, Working for Fun and Trade, Tommy Bounce, by Peter Pad © 
by Tom Teaser 17 Young Bounce in Business; or, Getting to Work for 


9 Tom, Dick and Dave; or, Schooidays in New York, Fair, by Peter Pads . 
by Peter Pad|18 The Mulcahey Twins, by Tom Teaser ~~ 
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“SNAPS” is for sale by all ‘newsdealers or will be sent to any address on receipt of a 


price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps. Address q 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


iD 24 Union Square, New York, i 
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«THE STAGE. 

BE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
taining a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
derful little book. 

2 THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
ng a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
sh. lso end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 

hd amateur shows. z 

5. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 

MOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
Ould obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ng an amateur minstrel troupe. 


at, 


bo., MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original | 


p00ks ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
ms a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
nee Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
y- Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
Ma copy immediately. 

. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
B; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
le Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 


: HOUSEKEEPING. 

. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
instructions. for constructing a window. garden either in town 
country, and. 


booking ever published... It contains receipes for Cot king meats, 
» game, and oysters; also piés, puddings, cakes and ‘all kinds of 
try, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


A 37. HOW FO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
pyhody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
ke almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
kets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


a ELECTRICAL. 

p. 46. 

iption of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
bther with full instructions for making Plectric Toys, Batteries, 
» By George Trebel, A. M., M.D. Containing over fifty il- 


rations. : 

fo. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
hing full directions for making electrical. machines, induction 
As namoa, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
mR. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

so. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
e collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
@ther with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


a ENTERTAINMENT 
to. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
anedy. ‘The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
} book of instructions. by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
es every night with his wonderful imitations). can master the 
BS and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. . It is the 
atest book ever published, and there’#millions (of fun) in it. 
mo, 20, HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN BVENING PARTY.—A 
ty -valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
games, sports, card diversions, comic recreations, ete., suitable 

for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
mney than any book published. ps 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 

kk, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 


ickgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. “a te 
BNO. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Coantaining’ all 
day, amusing riddles, curious catches 


8 leading conundrums of the 
id witty savings. 

No. be. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy. little 
Dk, giving the rules and full directions for playing Buchre, Crib- 
®, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounee, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
tion Pitch. All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing:- over three hun- 
bd interesting puzzles: and conundrums; with key to same. <A 


io 
1 


Mplete book. Tully illustrated... By A. Anderson. 


- ETIQUETTE. 
No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTR.—It 
i great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 


Fabout. ‘There’s happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and 
Puiquette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 
Appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, 
i in the drawing-room. 


t DECLAMATICN. 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
vontaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
alect, French dialect, Yankee and Trish dialect-pieces, together 
th many standard readings. 
No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPRAKER.—Containing four- 
len illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to hecome 
good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
Wi the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
finple and concise manner possible. 
No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 


: 


@ most approved methods for raising beautiful, 
ers at home.’ ‘The most complete’’book of the. kind ever pub-. 


fo. 30. TOW TO COOK.—One of the most’ instructive: books | 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE BEECTRICITY.—A de- 


| 


ates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the beet) 


burces for procuring information on the questions given. 


¥ 
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“the world-known. detective. 
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SOCIETY. _ 


No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—tThe arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of floweis, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. : 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties 
7 pag to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squar 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKB LOVE.—A complete guide to love 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BRAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, hoth male and 
female. ‘The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No, 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated, an€ 
‘containing full insttuétions for the management and training of the 
canary,-mocking-bird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illustrat 
ed.. By Ira’ Drofraw- 

No. 40. HOW 'TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By. J. Harringtom 
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valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No, 04. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising. keepin 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete. book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIEPNTIST.—A useful and in 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and dl- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. Thig 
book cannot be equaled, 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book fez 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc.. ete. 

No. 15. HOW TO BECOMBE RICH.—tThis wonderful book pre 
sents you with the example and life experience of some of the most 
noted and wealthy men in the world, including the self-made meg 
of our country. The book is edited by one of the most successful 
men of the present age, whose own exaniple is in itself guide enough 
for those who aspire to fame and money. ‘The book will give you 
the secret, ey. 

No. 19, FRANK TOUSBY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on all the railroads ofthe United States and 
Canada. Also table of distances- by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. 

No. 388. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 

derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments: common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for géneral com- 
jlaints. - 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MBN’S JOKS 
BOOK.-—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 

No, 55. HOW. TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
In which he lays down some valuable 
and ‘sensible rules for beginners. and also relates some adventures 
‘and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHBR.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magie Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. sy Captain Wi. De W 
Abney. 

No. 62. HOW TO RECOMBE A WEST POINT: MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing”fnll explanations how-to gain admittance 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Poe 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shouk 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens 
Author of “How fo Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Nava) 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descriptions 
of grounds and buildings. historieal sketch. and everything a boy 
should know’ to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become » 
West Point Military Cadet.” 
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“Hold on, you scoundrel!” said Ben. ‘Don’t interfere with m ? | 
y man’s work. There is onl 
one ‘Three Chums’ play and company and I am the Owner of the one J 

and manager of the other. Your company is a fraud,” 


